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Washington dispatches state that the 
Republicans in the Senate are, after all, 
going to consume all the time they can 
in debating the tariff bill. 
They have no hope of pre- 
bill. 
Nor are they under any illusion about 


Their motive 
is avowed. 


venting the final passage of the 


the state of public opinion, being fully 
aware that it is not possible to get the 
interest their 
But by tak- 
ing advantage of the rules—or lack of 


people to take any in 


speeches against the tariff. 


rules—of the Senate, they can delay and 
obstruct under the guise of debating; 
and in this way they think that they 
can head off the passing of a currency 
bill at this session. It is confessedly for 
this reason that the decision has been 
come to that the “debate” must go on. 
The plans of the Progressive Republi- 
cans in the Senate, as reported Monday, 
promise to add a new terror to Sena- 
debating. amend- 
ments are to be offered to the tariff bill, 
one by Smoot and the standpatters, the 


torial Two sets of 


other by La Follette and his Progressive 
following. In the long run, the practi- 
cal effect will be to divide still further 
the Republican opposition, and to make 
the Democratic majorities on contested 
clauses larger yet. La Follette will not 
support the Smoot amendments, and 
vice versa. But in the meantime, what 
devastating floods of futile oratory must 
we face in the Senate! Speeches will in- 
crease as the square of the amendments 
offered, and the efforts of our Senatorial 
giants of debate will be to use a hun- 
dred words where one would more than 
that of the 


who said, at one 


suffice. Their motto is 
medie#val Schoolman 
point in an unbearably long treatise: 
“This I say, lest anything be left un- 
said.” But in spite of the dread of sut- 


fering from suppressed speech, which 
seems to afflict Senators, some way must 
be found to make their “debates” some- 


thing besides devices for destroying both 





time and mind, and for ending them 
when their life has long since fled 

It is evident from the visit made by 
all the members of the United Statcs 
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House on Monday that the practice of re- 


Civil Service Commission to the 


ducing the grade of meritorious Repub- 
lican employees in the classified service 


in order to make desirable openings for 


Democrats has reached serious dimen 
sions. Now that the abuse has been call- 
ed to the President's attention, it is to 
be hoped that it will be stopped, or at 
least kept within narrow bounds. But 
this is not the only manifestation of the 
spoils spirit in the dominant party that 
has been brought to public notice with 
in the past few days. Last Friday, Sen 
ator Sterling, of South Dakota, present 


ed a memorandum of the National Civili 


Service League in opposition to para 


graph O of section 2 of the tariff biil. 
This paragraph, which was inserted in 
the bill the 
Committee, provides that for a period ot 


the act 


House by Senate Finance 


two years after the passage of 
collectors, 


by the 


“the force of agents, deputy 


and inspectors” authorized in- 


come-tax section of the act shall be ap- 


pointed “without compliance with the 


conditions prescribed” by the civil ser- 
The 
this provision as vicious are too obvious 
to The 
give 


ly and effectively; but the most effective 


vice law. reasons for condemning 


need stating. Civil Service 


League does, however, them, brief 


thing in its memorandum is this quiet 


statement: “We can find nowhere in the 


report of the Committee on Finance as 


printed in the Congressional Record any 


reasons stated why this large fore 


should be recruited outside the civil ser- 


vice law.” Mr. Sterling gives notice 
that he will call up the League's protest 


ed in the dis- 


that the 


when paragraph O is reach 
the bill. We trust 


will 


cussion of 


Republicans make a determined 


fight on it, and compel every Democrat 


to stand up and be counted 


against this indefensible assault 


civil service. 


That some strong feeling exists in the 


House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, to the effect that the powers of the 
proposed Federal Board are not ade- 
quately defined or restricted, has been 


made plain enough in the Committee's 


discussions. The dispatches have seem- 


ed 


was 


to agree that, while the suggestion 


made that certain of these powers 


ought to be conferred only with specifi 












limitations, the nature of such proposed 
restriction was not indicated. Yet it aj 
pears to us that the way for doing it 
reasonably obvious. The two powers ol! 
the Federal Board which are altogether 
too sweeping and unregulated as the bill 
now stands, are that whereby the Board 
may “in time of emergency require Fed 
eral reserve banks to rediscount the d 
counted prime paper of other Fed il 
reserve banks,” and that tn virtue { 
which the Board may “suspend for a 
period not exceeding thirty days (and 
renew such suspension for periods not 
to exceed fifteen days) any and every 
reserve requirement. Both powers are 
manifestly of the largest sort; the pre 
mature or mistaken exercise of either 
might very gravely jeopardize a finat 
cial situation; nevertheless, save fot 
the very vague stipulation that the first 
shall be employed “in time of emer 
gency,” there is not a word to indicat 
when or how or why they sould be 1 
sorted to 

The comment, suggested by all ex] 
ence in banking crises, is that the in 
itiative in such cases must come f 
the banks themselves, because it th 
that are directly confronted ith th 
peculiar necessities of the period. Ther 
fore, the power to require rediscount of 
one regional central bank's paper 
another ought to be limited, first, 


provision for formal application 


regional bank which desires its pape! 
to be thus rediscounted. Such an app 
cation ought unquestionably to be | 
ed upon by a responsible body o1 

he rr 


mittee, representing the other region 


banks, and that could ea 


for if Chairman Glass’s propos: 


committee advisory to thie Federal 


Board, such committee to be elected by 
the several regional banks, were to ! 
adopted We are decidedly of opinion 
that some such committ hould 
formed, and that the law should d und 
submission to its consideration of ich 
vitally important actions as the ! 

ment of loans by one regional bank 


another, and the suspension o 


serve requirements in an emergenc) 


“Suspending the bank act” is an expedi 


ent not unknown to English banking 
practice; but it must not be forgotten 
that the Government merely offers or 








YO 


authorizes such action, never requires 


it. In the Baring panic of 1890, the Ex- 
chequer offered to suspend the act, and 
the governor of the Bank of England re- 
jected the proposal. The result proved 
beyond dispute that the Bank was right 


and the Government wrong 


Another Central American 


has made public his unwillingness to ac- 


cept for his republic anything like the 
over 
Rica 
in politely putting away the suggestion 
tele- 


American protectorate 


pr oposed 


Nicaragua Salvador joins Costa 


Meléndez of Salvador 


he 


President 


graphs that has no power to ne- 


gotiate such a treaty, since it would be 
“contrary to the aspirations of this 
country as a free people Of course, 
these Central American nations are not 


refusing anything that has been offered 


them. For that reason they are all the 
more free to speak their mind. And 
their statement of their own position, 


together with implied criticism of the 


Nicaraguan proposal, cannot fail to have 
effect 


Nicaragua and Washing- 


that 


in both 
What 


of their own control of their own pub- 


ton they say is surrender 


lic debt and their own foreign relations 
virtually, their own 
be 


and, independence, 


free people. 


attitude 


intolerable to a 


the 


would 


This is only natural of 


a 
self-respecting Government, and an enor- 


mous burden of proof is put upon the 


Nicaraguan Government and the State 
Department at Washington, to show 
why that attitude should be departed 


from in this case. Thus far it has not 


been shown. 


Most Americans have an impression 


that the rush to Northwestern wheat- 


fields 


with 


populated Western Canada 
Yankees 


pated by the latest Canadian census bul- 


has 
But this is rudely dissi- 
or 11,086 homesteads enter- 


letins the 


ed in the three prairie provinces during 


the five months ending May 31, 1911, 
nearly three-fourths were taken by 
Canadians or emigrants from the Brit- 

h Isles Figures now avaliable show 
that 55 per cent. of the Dominion’s pop- 
ulation is of British origin, while in 
the last few years the French Inhabi- 
tants have fallen from 30.71 to 28.51 
per cent. of the whole In the last cen 
sus period the number of English in 
Canada rose by 662,251, or 44.55 per 


cent.; of Scotch by 800,154; of Irish and 


Welsh by 73,628. All this has far more 


, 


President , 
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than offset the current of American im- 
migration. The ties of tradition, senti- 
ment, and blood which bind five-sevenths 
of the Canadians to Great Britain are 
When 


it is considered that more than a mil- 


thus broadening, not narrowing. 


lion Canadian-born have recently found 
homes in the United States, these 1911 
bulletins throw new light on the old 
assumption that the Dominion is in dan- 
ger of absorption by her southern neigh- 


bor. 


Mrs. 


Young's reputation as an educator, and 


Something besides Ella Flagg 
prominence as the first woman to be the 


head of a great city’s school system, 


gives her resignation at Chicrgo wide 
interest. 
tion with a wing of the School Board 
which she accused of blocking any mea- 
its 
This meant withdrawal from all 


sure she advocated, regardless of 
worth. 
but a clerical performance of assigned 
With the issue thus one of ex- 
and the hold of 


politics upon school administration, not 


duties. 
ecutive responsibility 
of the Superintendent's ability, the mer- 
its of the case seem clear. So thinks the 
Chicago press, the great bedy of newly 
enfranchised women, the president of 
the School Board, and Mayor Harrison. 
No the 


prompt 


matter how the affair ends, 


public indignation which Mrs. 
Young's resignation has provoked, and 
the pressure exerted to have her recon- 
fail to 


conditions for her successors. 


sider it, can scarcely improve 





The interesting thing about the anti- 


tipping ordinance that has been adopted | 
at St. Louis is not that it is an attempt | 
to stop tipping by law, but that it orig-| 
inated in the desire of the waiters them-| 


selves. The tip-giver has no means of 
knowing whether the system to which 
he conforms when he makes his ever- 
recurring offering is a benefit to those 
whom it seems to favor, or the reverse. 
The tip-taker 


knowing, and it seems to be the verdict 


has a better chance of 
of the St. Louis takers of tips that they 
off 


far as concerns the waiter who spends 


would be better without them. So 
a considerable amount of time in attend- 
ing to one’s wants and gets a small lee 
in acknowledgment, it is at least a pos- 
sibility that what he gets he is allowed 
to keep; though even then one may be 


sure that 


amount of his tips is taken out of the| beauty.” 


Her motive was to end fric-!| 


leial and philanthropic activity, 


something like the average | 


| wages he would otherwise get. But 


where the standard tip is a big sum, or 
where the ridiculous practice exists of 
tipping—even though it be but with five 
cents—for a service that occupies but a 
few seconds, it is clear that what you 
give ostensibly to the servitor really 
goes into the pockets of his employer. 





The success of the American tennis 
players in carrying off the Davis Cup 
gives ground for national satisfaction. 
In what is one of the cleanest and best 
of sports the team has won a Clear-cut 
victory after the herdest kind of strug- 
it. To defeat the Englishmen 
would be a 
to defeat their veterans 


gle for 


anywhere remarkable 
achievement; 
on their own ground, after beating the 
and Australasians 
stamina, and skill 
Mr. McLoughlin 
player whose bril- 
liancy is conceded by the English press, 
with prophecies of still greater achieve- 
ments to come. By his ability to pull 
himself together after having apparently 
gone stale, and perhaps overtaxed him- 
self in trying for the English champion- 
ship, he has shown rare grit and deter- 
mination. But the whole team deserves 
praise, and will receive it in full mea- 
and the warmest kind of recep- 


Germans, Canadians, 
as well, argues pluck, 
of a rare kind. 
America has a young 


In 


sure, 
tion, on its return. Lawn tennis has 
so long been the Englishmen’s pet and 
preémpted domain, that this defeat will, 
like their showing at the Olympic, com- 
pel them to more heart-searchings—-and 
perhaps even fresh fears of an oversea 


invasion. 


in no need of 
it from the 


College athletics is 
boosting, but might get 
English tributes to the sportsmanship, 
as well as the political services, of the 
late Alfred Lyttelton. His death drew 
attention to a personality of unusual 
charm and force, interested in every so- 
and 
prominent as a member of Parliament 
and Colonial Secretary. But none of his 
eulogists failed to mention his career 
on the fields of Eton and Oxford. ‘‘The 
sight of him smiting the cricket-ball to 
the boundary with lightning-like play of 
the wrist,” wrote one, “or dribbling the 
football headlong speed down the 
field, or scoring stroke after stroke in 
the Fives Court, lingers a magnificent 
exhibition of youth in its strength and 
Later he became the best ama- 


at 
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teur tennis player of his time, and still 
later a first-class shot and a passionate 
lover of golf. “No Englishman,” 
marked the London Times, “has had so 


re 


unique a faculty of excelling in every 
form of game, or practiced it with so 
gay a mien, or turned it so entirely to 
the enjoyment of his friends as well as 
himself.” 


In the 
tary’s announcement that $300,000,000 
is still 
Land Act, one of his proposa's has escap- 


comment on the Irish Secre- 


needed to carry out the Irish 
ed general notice. Mr. Birrell proposes 
that the 
half in cash and half in stock, and that 


the 
wide range of Imperial securities. 


landlords be hereafter paid 


latter payments be made from a 
Al- 
ready Canadian cities are elated over 
the prospect that Irish trustees will be 
allowed to invest in bonds of Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, and 
Canadian provincial securities. A _ re- 
cent Montreal issue of $8,000,000, at 4% 
is reported as still 


per cent., three- 


fourths unabsorbed; while the city of 


Winnipeg is meeting similar difficulties | 


in disposing of a loan at 4% per cent. 
The total sum ultimately available, one 
of the Montreal papers observes, will 
250,000,000, and “quite 
suffice to place these classes of securi- 


probably reach 


ties on a new footing with the British 
public.” 


It is pleasant to read of the high trib- 
ute paid at last week’s meeting of the 
British Medical Association to the great 
improvement in surgical methods work- 
ed out by an American, Dr. Crile, of 
Cleveland. The problem to which he 
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and, finally, when the surgery is over, 
still to keep the involved tissues isolat- 
ed, as it were, from the rest of the body. 
It should be added that this brilliant 
technique, which has now received such 
distinguished recognition as an Ameri- 
can contribution to the relief of human 
suffering, was elaborated by Dr. Crile 
only after a long series of experiments 


with animals. 





Dr. Friedrich Franz Friedmann is not 
finding everything pleasant sailing, now 
that he has returned to his native heath. 
Prof. Carl Schleich, the 


guished surgeon, still stands up for him 


True, distin- 


and declares that his methods “tower 


high” above those of any other. But this 
latest eulogy has brought forth volleys 


of protest from the medical world. 
Prof. Felix Klemperer explains in the 
Berlin Tageblatt that the reason why 


every reputable clinic was closed to Dr. 
| Friedmann is simply that he would not 
| take the medical world into his confi- 
dence; that, until the facts were let out 
| here, the Friedmann remedy was a se- 
Moreover, he asserts that even 
Dr. “did 


take the always open path to an above- 


cret one. 


in Germany Friedmann not 


board testing of his specific.” Natural- 
ly, the profession looked upon him with 
suspicion. Professor Klemperer points 
out further that Dr. Friedmann has no 
that 
cure; that all he might reasonably as- 


right to claim his remedy will 
sert is that it is a preventive, like vac- 
cine or the typhoid serum, which hag so 
largely reduced the soldier death-rate 
from that disease. It might conceivably 


render a patient immune, but to talk of 


|its curing is utterly beside the mark. 


set himself years ago was the doing 
away, as far as possible, with that baf- 
fling and dreaded _ thing, 
shock.” He studied deeply the processes 
by which vitality is drained through 
unconscious strain upon the brain and 


“surgical 


nerve centres, while the patient is un- 
dergoing a painless operation. His con- 
clusions, and the extraordinary results 
attained in his own hospital practice, he 
recently set forth in a medical journal. 
The matter to de 
scribed at length, but it may be said 
that Dr. 
first, to dull the patient's nervous activ- | 


is too technical be 


roughly Crile’s method is, 
ity before the operation, so that mental 
apprehension is removed; then by means 
of local anesthetics to separate the area 
containing the site of the operation from 


all connection with the nervous system; 





Unfortunately, the almost daily report 
of the death of one of Dr. Friedmann’s 
patients in this country affords confirm. 
ation of Professor Klemperer's charges. 
Who shall measure the additional men 
tal 
valids and their families because of the 


suffering undergone by these in- 


false hopes held out to them‘ 


A recent bye-election has added the 
one hundred and eleventh Social 
Democratic member to the German 
Reichstag, Ferdinand Ewald having 


been elected in a district which never 


before chose a member of his party, by 
an increase of 1,000 votes over the bal- 
loting in 1912. On two successive days 


the Conservatives were twice badly beat- 


by 


en, by the Social-Democrats and A 





¢ 


representative of the Peasants’ Alliance. 


Counting in the Radical groups, which 


at times act with the Social-Democrats, 


the Left now numbers no less than 203 
members, which gives to it a command- 
397 members— 
When it 


Social-Democrats 


ing position—the total is 
is re- 

had 
their 


What 


holds together. 
that the 


when 
called 


but eleven seats so lately 


if 


as 1887 


extraordinary progress is plain 


if they should gain another hundred 
seats in the next twenty-six years? 
Herr Ewald’s victory is the more sig- 
nificant because every effort was made 
to defeat him on the ground that the 
Social-Democrats, having voted against 
the increase of the army, were “anti-na- 
tional” and semi-traitors. But the elec- 
torate cared nothing about that; per- 
haps it realized that that vote was but 
half-hearted, and perhaps judged it to 


have been chiefly for consistency'’s sake. 


At any rate, the Radicais having refused 


to vote with them, the Left did not con- 


stitute a majority in that case, but reg 


istered merely the Socialist strength 


At the same time the possibility of the 


Left's carrying through reforms and 


blocking further the plans of Agrarians 


and Conservatives has come much near: 


er by reason of these last two byeel 


tions 


A “poet's bank” for poets who have 


not yet won recognition is the brilliant 
suggestion of some Paris writers. For 
generations the Frencr capital has been 
the resort of struggling artists, literary 
and other, who frequently are confront 
ed at the start by starvation or disease 
Tide them over this preliminary period, 
and they can take care of themselves 
The plan is so simple that it is nothing 
less than tragic that it was not thought 
of long ago. The poet in financial straits 
his 


goes to the bank, we suppose, with 


in his pocket. There the offi 


verses 
with th 


banks 


manuscript 
that 


clals examine his 


same attention in other 


bestowed upon other * -nds of collateral. 


Finding that the writer is a genius, cer- 
if he keep 


tain of success only an 


body and soul together a few years iong 


r, they advance him the necessary num- 


ber of francs to buy luncheon or dis 
charge the rent of the attic that he calls 
home, and he returns to his abode with 
renewed spirit, to write more verses to 


submit as collateral upon the next press 
The 


ing 


le 


occasion idea is capable of 


application 





THE MEXICAN DIFFICULTY. 

Ambassador Wilson is probably not 
far wrong when he declares that our 
relations with Mexico are now critical. 
If they were not, his indiscreet talking 
would have made them so. His course 
since returning to the United States has 
been more ill judged than one would 
have supposed that even the most in- 
competent or reckless diplomat could 
have shown himself capable of. That he 
talked to the reporters at all about his 
delicate mission was a huge blunder. A 
talking Ambassador is always a nui- 
sance and generally a peril. We do not 


hold Atmbassador Wilson to all that he 


s reported to have said. Some things 
put into his mouth he has repudiated 
But this is the mischief of allowing 


himself to be interviewed at all. His 


languag vill be embroidered or added 
to. The one safe course is to refuse to 
say anything for publication. That is 


what Ambassador Wilson would have 
done if he really knew his business. We 
omit mention of loyaity to his chiefs, 
ho were keeping absolutely still in the 
imstances preceding the an- 
nouncement of a policy, and who had 
right to expect their subordinates to 
ive a close tongue. If Ambassador Wil- 
n is seeking to get himself replaced 
for indiscretion, his conduct has been 
admirably fitted to that end; but even 
he should not have forgotten that 
mething larger is at stake than his 
personal interests 
Without, as we say, pinning Ambas- 


lor Wilson down to everything in the 


purporting to come from him, it is 
that he returned with a definit« 

plan to urge upon t Administration. 
it plain, too, that he regarded him 
the only man in Washington en 

tit t peak on Mexico with author- 
ittitude of his, we may re- 

the clements of dangel 

| ! { At ador Wilson were the 
t nd most energetic of men, the 

fact that he had filled an official 

n the City of Mexico would not 

int him In tting himself up as an 


le on all th iffairs of so large and 
varied and, at present, so distraught a 
nti Lord Palmerston once mad 
verful exposure of the folly of tak 

ing it for granted that foreign policy 
to | dictated by “the man on the 
spot Nobody is more subject to mis 


take and to acquiring narrow views than 


the man on the spot. His reports con 
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stantly need to be checked by informa- 


tion gathered from others; and a really | 
able and conscientious Foreign Minister | 


or Secretary of State will insist upon 


getting all the evidence possible and 


then making up his mind for himself. 
In this aspect of the matter, the Wash- 
ington Administration is to be praised, 
not blamed, for having had its own pri- 
vate agents in Mexico, to supplement the 
official reports of Ambassador Wilson 
and others. Only in such ways, and by 
fortifying themselves with all the know- 
ledge attainable, could Mr. Bryan and 
the President put themselves in a posi- 
tion to discuss with the Ambassador his 
plan for solving the Mexican difficulty. 
That plan, as made public in general 
terms, contains some plausible features. 
It is Ambassador Wilson's conviction 
that the way for this Government to 
work for pacification and a settled order 


in Mexico is in coéperation with the 


Huerta régime, now unquestionably the | 


only de facto Mexican Government. In 
dealing with the Provisional President 
of Mexico there would be an obvious ad- 
vantage, provided it led immediately to 
the settlement of outstanding American 
claims, and also to an official undertak- 
ing by Gen. Huerta not himself to be a 
candidate for the Presidency, and to do 
everything in his power to obtain a fair 
election in October, by the results of 
which all Mexicans would abide. But 
the folly and danger appear,as soon 
as we come to the proposal which Am- 
bassador Wilson would link with the 
foregoing—namely, that the military 
forces of the United States undertake to 
put down the rebellion in Coahuila and 
the other Northern States of Mexico. 
It seems evident that President Wilson 
rejected this suggestion on sight; and it 
seems unnecessary to dwell upon its 
glaring absurdity. 

Nevertheless, the problem remains, and 
how to solve it will still tax all the skill 
and patience of President Wilson. All 
the indications from Washington are 
that he is putting resolutely aside any 


thought of using armed force, unless it 


¢ as a last dire necessity, and that his 
mind is dwelling upon demonstrating 
American friendliness to Mexico in this 


time of her trouble, with readiness to 


ald in every peaceful and legitimate way 
in bringing about better conditions 


across our Southern border. It may! 


prove that the idea of friendly media- 


tion, through a special commission or 


| otherwise, is not feasible. Its success 
would, of course, depend upon Gen. 
Huerta and the various revolutionary 
‘leaders agreeing to deal with such a 
commission, and to accept its advice. 
This seems highly doubtful. At the same 
time, the President should be upheld in 
pressing along the line of offering Mex- 
ico our good offices in every practicable 
form, instead of threatening her with 
our guns. By persisting in this attitude 
of determined friendship, President Wil- 
son will go far towards disarming Mex- 
ican suspicions. Another step in the 
same direction would be an early selec- 
tion as Ambassador to Mexico of the 
most large-minded and skilled man he 
can find. No other diplomatic appoint- 
ment made or to be made is the equal of 
this in critical importance. 


A RIVAL ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

One of the provisions of the pending 
treaty with Nicaragua has been tacitly 
assumed to be of enormous value to the 
United States. It is the cession to this 
country of the exclusive right to con- 
struct an interoceanic canal through 
Nicaraguan territory. Ever since Sec- 
retary Knox first had this embodied in 
the original treaty, it has been taken 
for granted that it was a fine stroke 
both of business and diplomacy. And 
Secretary Bryan's statesmanlike fore- 
sight has been supposed to be demon- 
strated by his retaining the provision 
in the new treaty. We have nowhere 
seen any scrutiny of the matter. It is 
one of those things that pass into gen- 
eral acceptance without examination. 
Farmers out in Nebraska will read of 
our forestalling any other nation in 
building a possible Nicaraguan canal, 
and will say: “That’s a good idee. We 
can't have anybody else cutting into our 
Panama tolls or sending battleships to 
the Pacific unbeknownst.” And this 
cross-roads view is as good as anything 
we get from Washington. Bill Jones's 
opinion is about the same as Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s, and fully as well found- 
ed. Everybody says that the canal pro- 
vision is a fine thing, but nobody ex- 
plains why. 

It is time to ask for information. 
What are the facts? Is there any like- 
lihood whatever of this country ever 
wanting to dig another canal across 
the Isthmus? The canal we already 


‘have would seem sufficient to fill up the 
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than we shall ever get back. The most 
optimistic estimate of the amount of 
shipping that will use the Panama Canal 
does not figure that the tolls will begin 
to pay interest charges until some twen- 
And this 


Uncle 


ty years from the opening. 
does not reckon in maintenance. 
Sam is easily bled, but he will not re- 
peat at Nicaragua the Panama outlay un- 
less for overwhelming reason. Commer- 


cial reasons there will exist none what- 


ever. Supposing that trade develop- 
ments now unforeseen, or a great in- 


crease in the size of steamships, were 
ever to make the Panama Canal inade- 
quate or obsolete, it could be enlarged 
and improved at one-tenth the cost of 
What 
has had to be undertaken for the Kiel 


a new canal through Nicaragua. 


Canal and at Suez could be done at Pan- 
ama. For contemplating a rival to the 
latter, there is absolutely no business 
argument. 

Ah, it is said, but it is not that we 
mean to do it; we are only heading off 
skilfully and betimes any project of the 
kind that England or Germany might 
But 


them could undertake it for only two 


otherwise undertake. either ot 
conceivable reasons—to make money, or 
for some military advantage. The mon- 
ey-making motive, however, is at once 
ruled out. If a single Isthmian canal 
will have to struggle along to meet its 
fixed charges, two would smell of bank- 
ruptcy from the first. Some may assert 
that the leading shipping nations regard 
the tolls at Panama as too high, and 
so might decide to build an interoceanic 
But 


which 


that is not 
the 


canal for themselves. 


at all the way in matter 
presents itself practically to ship-own- 


ers. What they figure on is simply the 


question whether it is cheaper to use 
the canal or to keep on going round the 
If the tolls are 


too high, they will not go to the Isthmus 


Cape or through Suez. 


at all. 
The naval argument is not explicitly 
stated, but seems to run about as fol- 


lows: Foreign nations would not, in- 


deed, be justified in spending $400,000,- 
000 for a commercial canal across Nic- 
aragua, but might be for a canal main- 
ly for naval purposes. They would re- 
gard it as an immense advantage to be 
able the 


Isthmus without 


to pass their ships across 
coming within range 


of American guns. But what does this 





measure both of our pride and our | 
purse. We have spent at Panama more 


The 
only case in which this alleged superior- 


vague talk to precise definitions” 


ity of a Nicaraguan canal over that at 


Panama, purely for the military objects 


of European countries, could possibly 
exist would be a war with the United 
States. In all other wars foreign bat- 


tleships can freely pass through the Pan 


rules of 


ama Canal, under the ordinary 


neutrality. And if it be said that it is 
exactly the possibility of war with the 
United States against which foreign 


Powers might seek to provide by a canal 
through Nicaragua, the answer is clear. 
They could build such a canal against 
to beat us 


But 


our will only by being abl 


in a great naval battle if they 


could thus beat us, they would not need 
to build another canal, for they could 


take away from us the one already built. 


By itself, it may not seem worth 
while to expose the fallacies in the 
scheme of a rival Isthmian canal. 
Probably neither the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment nor our own really regards the 
matter of so much importance as is 
gravely pretended Certainly, if Nic- 


aragua is selling this tremendously 


valuable right for a beggarly $3,000,- 


000, with a lot of naval and coaling sta- 


tions thrown in, she is making an ex- 


tremely bad bargain. To the actual 
negotiators, the canal concession very 
likely appeared a sort of makeweight 
that might as well be thrown in; but 


in the public press and in Congress it 
has been sagely discussed as if it 
big with the fate 


loose 


were 


of nations. Such 
it 


to 


ideas about may help create 


opinion favorable the Nicaraguan 


treaty; which is a good reason for seek- 
ing to show how loose they are. From 
any really serious discussion of the Nic- 
this canal 


araguan protectorate, fancy 


ought to be cut out. It is one of those 
things which float about in the popular 
mind, winning general 


assent mainly 


because nobody challenges them or 
shows how without foundation they are. 
And illusions about the second Isthmian 
canal ought not to prevent people from 
looking intently at the really substan- 
tial provisions of the treaty, and ask- 
ing 
far-reaching national policy ought to be 


one another soberly whether this 


entered upon lightly or unadvisedly. 






HAND THAT PULLED 


STRINGS 


THE 


The Frenchman's definition of 


le 


witty 


history as mensonge convenu, the 


lie agreed upon, we have always regard 


ed as a fine epigram, to be sure, but 
nevertheless as a gross libel on the la 
bors of the historians. But the Mulhall 
revelations stagger our confidence in 
vhat has been accepted as the true 
story of the nations. For here has been 

ng on, right under our noses, a gigan- 
ic manipulation of the political forces 
of our country, the very existence of 
which, but for a fortunate chance, 


would have remained unknown forever 


Had Mr. Mulhall been treated by his em 


di 


the flood of letters containing the inner 


ployers according to his plain serts 


history of our time which have now be- 
come the possession of all the world 
would surely never have been let loose 
And the consequence would have been 
that the history of our time would have 
been made up in the usual way It 
would have spoken of the influence of 
the acts of Presidents and Senators and 
Representatives and party leaders; of 
the pressure of public opinion in t 

direction or that; of the high cost of 
living and the growth of monopoly; in 
short, of all those things which, accord 


ing to the French epigrammatist, form 
the staple of the conventional lie that 
we call history. And all the time those 
who knew what was actually going on 
would have maintained an absolute si 
lence about it The historical student 
in the next generation would have 


searched the books, and even the n 5 


for the name of Mul 
Baltimors 


difficult to 


papers, in vain 


hall; 


tory 


except the city direc 


it would be mention a 
place in which his name was to be found 
that it 


in print. And yet now we know 


was Mulhall who pulled the strings 
which set the puppets going this Ly 
or that. 

Take the latest instalment of the reve- 


lations. Over it was appropriately pla 
ed, 
the conspicuous 


tive in New York Politics.” 


morning 
headline, “Mulhall. Ac 


Active’ We 


in one of the newspapers 


should say so; not active like the ordi 
nary intriguer or politician of conven 
but free, 


| broad, comprehensive way, suci4 as t 


tional history, active in a 


he 
| 

| plodding historian has no inkling of. In 
| his simple and straightforward letters 
tells fully, and 


to his employers, he 
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doing. His reports of progress are in- 
deed acknowledged with courtesy and 
with expressions of pleasure, but it is 
nerely such acknowledgment as a child 
or a novice might make of the work otf 
a professional whose ways are wonder- 
ful to his mind, but quite beyond its 
powers of analysis or estimate. 

Another thing which some will regard 
as casting doubt upon the significance of 
the Mulhall story is the money side of 
t matter. The manufacturing interests 
of America, measured in dollars, run 
high into the tens of billions. The pro- 
motion of the objects that these inter- 
ests held to be most important was en- 
trusted, so far as political forces were 
concerned, to this man. And yet he lived, 
during all those years, and lives still, in 

simple house, in a very modest semi- 

tburban quarter of Baltimore. There is 
every reason to believe that the salary 


he drew from the Association was on an 


extremely moderate scale. Moreover, the 
money that was paid out by him for the 
purpose of advancing the friends and 
crushing the enemies of the manufactur- 
ers amounted, even according to his 
own account, to an absurdly small sum; 
and his own accounts, as shown by such 
statements as that recently made by Mr. 
McClave, are the result of what psycholo- 
gists might perhaps call a magnifying 


memory. It must be admitted, therefore, 


that the mighty manufacturing interests | 


which were behind Mulhall showed a de- 
gree of parsimony in promoting their 
own interests which it is difficult to ac- 
count for upon any ordinary view of hu- 
man nature. Some may, therefore, in- 
cline to the view that Mulhall was not 
doing all this wonderful work with 
hich he credits himself; that, stupid as 
’ howed themselves in so many 
ays, the officers of the Manufacturers’ 
Association were not quite so stupid as 
really to believe everything that Mul- 
hall told them; and that, in short, the 
Mulhall story is made up of a few 
grains of fact and an intolerable deal ol 


lane 


FACTS ABOUT THE DEPARTMENT 
STORE 

The thank of everybody who has 

been left in a state of confusion and 

disgust by such “investigations” as that 

of Lieut.Gov. O'Hara, of Illinois, are 

due to the National Civic Federation for 


Working Conditions in 


t report upon 


modesty, of the big ciation of the work that Mulhall was| New York Stores.” The report fills the 


thirty-two large pages of the last num- 
ber of the National Civic Federation Re- 
view, and is just what such a document 
should be. It goes after the main 
things; it is detailed, but has numer- 
ous tables and summaries; it is careful 
to supply the sources of its informa- 
tion and conclusions; and it is judicial 
without being colorless. Its presenia- 
tion of masses of facts and series of in- 
ferences constitutes the sort of know- 
ledge upon which, and upon which alone, 
we ought to base agitation for legisla- 
tive and individual improvements. An 
initial investigation was begun in Jan- 
uary, 1911, which extended over a period 
of one year. When this report was 
ready, the Federation was asked by the 
Retail Dry Goods Association to make a 
second survey, bringing the report up 
to date. The Association also offered to 
facilitate the work of ascertaining the 
facts regarding wages by permitting the 
payrolls of all its members to be exam- 
ined at its own expense. This offer ena- 
bled the Federation to widen the scope 
of its inquiry, and the result of its will- 
ingness to wait is a report that will 
command confidence in all quarters. 
The report deals specifically with in- 
dustrial conditions in nineteen of New 
York's retail firms, and involves twenty- 
two establishments and 39,000 em- 
ployees, of whom 22,000 are women. But 
its importance lies in the circumstance 
that its recommendations probably ap- 
ply to conditions under which not less 
than 500,000 
bread in this country. This figure does 


not include other women employed in 


saleswomen earn their 


stores. The first question that one asks 
of these investigators is, What are the 
facts about these. saleswomen’s earn- 
ings? And it is to be noted that these 
facts are presented upon the authority 
of a firm of public accountants and au- 
ditors. The average rate of wages of 
saleswomen is $9.31 a week., If we add 
the commissions paid in certain stores, 
this figure rises to $9.58. But “aver- 
age’ is a very deceitful word. Analysis 
shows that nearly 40 per cent. of the 
9,000 saleswomen in these New York 
stores, and more than 50 per cent. of the 
20,000 women employees of all sorts, re- 
ceive less than $8 a week. But there 
are only 27 saleswomen who receive less 
than $5; on the other hand, 2,600 other 
women employees receive less than $5, 


and 654 receive less than $4. 
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Comparisons may be odious to 
to 


selves. 
“investigators” who start out, not 
learn the truth, but to prove a thesis, 
but they are essential to the rest of us. 
And comparisons of earnings in depart- 
of 
factories or in stores of al! sizes are fa- 
In 1909, the 


ment stores with those women in 


vorable to the large store. 
Government Bureau of Labor found that 
the average weekly wage of saleswomen 
in twelve department stores in this city 
was $8.84, while that of women employ- 


9 


ed in factories here was $6.12. The same 


Bureau found that the average pay of 


women in twenty-six department stores 


ORE Tee 0 


in the four largest cities in the country 
that 


was $7.93, all 


And 


while of women in 


the stores in those cities was $7.21. 


Laen-tiee Wt te 


there is an upward trend in the pay of 


saleswomen. A Government investiga 


tion of one store in April, 1909, found 


the average wage of saleswomen to be 
$7.89. Two and a half years later the 
Civic Federation found the average pay 
to be $8.27; and the Federation's fig- 
ures for April of this year are $8.61. The 
same result is seen in a comparison of 
the Government's figure of $8.84, quoted 
above, for twelve department stores in 
this city in 1909, with the Federation's 
of 


Other instances of the same sort 


figure $9.31 for seventeen stores in 


1913. 
are given in the report. 

It thus appears that, if the depart- 
ment store is responsible to any extent 
“white it sins in a large 


for slavery,” 


company. And this, in the opinion of 
the Federation's experts, is exactly the 
impression which it is sought to make. 
Nothing less than an indictment of our 
whole industrial system, and with it 
our whole political system, is the aim 
of those who ar raising the alarm. Such 


persons cannot be expected to fasten 
their rolling eyes upon so stolid a thing 
as a fact, still less upon a bit of reason- 
Others, still 


means the mass of us, will find some 


ing. however, and this 
thing very rational in the comment of 
an employer who, as a young man, be- 
kind. “It 
he 


lieved rumors of this would 


be poor business policy,” remarks, 
“for how could a company expect em 
ployees to deal honestly with it if those 
by it to 


The strange thing in 


employees were induced lead 


lives of shame? 


these reckless charges is the evident 


supposition that only a soulless corpora 
tion was attacked, the possible slander 


upon scores of thousands of girls and 


These amounts mean little by them- 


‘Lhe 


women not being even remotely perceiv- 


Nation 


ed. This phase of the attacks is not ab- 
sent from the minds of the Civic Federa- 
tion’s investigators, however, and they 
demolish the whole rotten’ structure 
with a completeness that ought almost 
to convince even the wildest of those 
who set it up. For column after co! 
umn, one impartial authority after an 


othe! testimony to the falsity of 


gives 

any supposition that there is any impor 
tant connection between occupation anag 
immorality, or even want and immoral! 
ity, among women 

The department sto! s not t last 
word in industrial organization Yet it 
seems to be, not merely » worse than 
its fellows, but rather tter. We have 
onsidered only the most damaging of 


the criticisms that are levelled against 
it, saying nothing about what it is do 
ing to improve working ndition or 
its employees. Yet eighteen of the thir- 
ty-two pages of the report are upon 
“Welfare Work and General Recommen- 
dations for Improvements.” These pages 
bristle with details of what these stores 
are doing to make life more livabie for 


those dependent upon them, ranging 
from the distribution of a cooled bever 
age twice a day in summer to saving 
and lending arrangements which make 


mightily for thrift and lf-respect 


Doubtless no store is doing all it can in 
this direction. Doubtless every store 
needs to be under the eye of the fire in 
spector, and to take heed to what this 
report has to say, for instance, about 
long hours. But what was required be 
fore all else was more light and less 
heat, and this the Federation's clear 


headed examiners have given us 


THE PEDANTRY OF HUMORISTS 


Our age has grown accustomed to ser 


ing pedantry ranging far from its na 
tive heath. There are many kinds of 
pedants at large. Mr. Hilaire Bello 
wrote not wisely when he classified 


mankind into the lawyer, the merchant 


the doctor, etc.—and the pedant rhe 
class is not so isolated. In America, at 
all events, we have the factory owner 


who runs his shops according to the lat 


est monograph on efficiency; the mothe 
who fears to love her child more than 
the accepted treatise permits; and the 
child himself who reads what he is to 
play. Even our humorists have turned 
pedants Formerly they had the con 
solation of knowing that when all other 
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equally far-sighted. He has 

t forgotten that human types in 
Pan ill soon be much in demand, 
it the Colonel is going to Argentina, 
ind that Shakespeare will one of these 
three centuries dead. Not all 

t iriations of this scholarly humor 
mentioned. One is the mechan- 

method of developing a joke into 


1¢ calculated to do service for 


da It is very different from 
peare's plitting a lie up into 
ategories being manipulated 
at as ! lows Some comical in 
iving been related in the press 
ning a German bassoonist, we are 


d with a serial on the whimsies 


e of these excesses are ap 
| utly inevitable. The humorist must 
intérest, which in a cos- 
t centre like New York ranges 
| rhe whole world is his oyster 
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old familiar faces have dropped out of 


humor. They were human, even if trite, 
and had the broad free lines which 
stick in the memory. Of more recent 
creations, “Mutt” and “Jeff” perhaps 
came nearer than others to the former 
manner. They were the outgrowth of 
no accidental happening or anniversary 
or particular celebration, but corre- 
sponded to recognizable figures in every- 
day lif Naturally, they could not live 


en such enormous demand was made 


AN OLD REVIEW N NEW HANDS. 
Lonpon, July 18. 
The journal which, as Herbert Paul 
puts it, represents “the most highly cul- 
tivated form which philistinism has ever 
assumed,’ is about to come under a 
new régime It is announced that at 
the end of August. Harold Hodge will 
relinquish the editorship of the Satur- 
day Review, after holding that post for 
fourteen years. Its chief proprietor, the 
tion. Gervase Beckett, M.P., will then be- 
come editor-in-chief, with the assistance 
of George A. B. Dewar as literary editor. 
Forty or fifty years ago such a notice 
would have made as great a stir in 
journalistic circles as a change in the 
editorship of the Times. For sheer clev- 
erness the Saturday is still hard to beat, 
but somehow the range of readers to 
whom this type of writing appeals has 
greatly narrowed since the days when 
John Douglas Cook’s young men pro- 
vided a tinclin® sensation for every 
week-end. The average standard of cul- 
ture in the community is a long way 
higher than it was then, and only an 
optimist without a conscience would say 
that there is less philistinism. But for 
some reason or other—partly, perhaps, 
through Matthew Arnold’s preaching— 
the mixture of culture and philistinism 
is a less common biend. The result is 
that the Saturday, with all its brillian- 
cy, exercises nothing like the influence 


that it once did. Tory clubmen con-! 


tinue to chuckle over its invective, but 
the public men at whom its shafts are 
aimed are hardly aware that they are 
serving the purpose of targets. 

Yet in the history of English journal- 
ism the Saturday Review holds, and 
always will hold, a distinguished place. 
Its establishment really marked the be- 
ginning of a new era in the British press. 
In its independence of parties, its frank- 
nes and pungency of style, and its 
scholarly tone, it introduced a new note. 
In James Bryce’s opinion, there never 
was a jovenal which enlisted so much 
and such varied literary talent as the 
Saturday did between 1855 and 1863. A 
paper that could count among its regu- 
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' Smith, Edward Augustus Freeman, John 


Richard Green, William Vernon Har- 
court, Lord Robert Cecil (afterward Mar- 
quis of Salisbury), Charles Henry Pear- 
son, Charles and Edward Bowen, Fitz- 
james and Leslie Stephen, and Henry 
Maine might well take a confident at- 
titude. 

“As memoirs are published,” said the 
late F. W. Maitland in his biography of 
Leslie Stephen, “it becomes always more 
evident that any one who never wrote 
for the Saturday was no one.” 

There is scarcely any exaggeration in 
the statement of one of the historians of 
English journalism that “where the 
Eraminer and the Spectator had de- 
pended on the wit or intelligence of 
one man, a Fonblanque or a Rintoul, 
the Saturday Review enlisted the ser- 
vices of a dozen men, and by making it 
a distinction in itself to contribute to 
its pages, soon obtained contributions 
from all the best men at Oxford and 
Cambridge, all the best men in the Tem- 
ple and Lincoln’s Inn, and all the best 
men in the Church.” This notable band 
was collected and kept together by an 
editor who never wrote an article in 
the paper himself, but whose skill as 
an editor goes far to justify Sir Wil- 
liam Robertson Nicoll’s tribute to him 
as “the most remarkable journalist, all 
things considered, of the century.” 
‘Cook,” he says, “was nothing as a 
writer, but nobody was ever so success- 
ful as he is in surrounding himself 
with a strong staff of writers, in get- 
ting the best work out of each, and in 
ruling them all with an iron club.” 

The astonishing thing was that Cook 
contrived to procure and retain the ser- 
vices of men whose opinions were very 
different from his own; and he did this 
without any pressure upon them to write 
other than according to their own con- 
victions. It is a marvel to find such 
names as those of Harcourt, Goldwin 
Smith, and the Stephens on the staff 
of a paper whose general attitude was 
conservative and high church. But the 
biggest Radical is a Conservative on 
some points, and Cook kept the peace 
within the office by employing the Lib- 
erals to write on subjects which they 
would approach in a Conservative frame 
of mind. His successors were not so 
adroit or so fortunate, and the time 
came when no one but a Tory could 
feel comfortable in contributing to the 
Saturday, on public questions, at any 
rate. Perhaps the last Liberal to go 
was Freeman, who broke off his con- 
rection with the paper—a step that in- 
volved the sacrifice of an income of 
$3,000 a year—because of its support of 
the Disraeli policy on the Eastern 
question, 

Freeman's work on the Saturday Re- 
view was an example of a valuable type 


ar contributors such men as Goldwin'of service rendered by that journal to 
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scholarship and literature. The slashing 
reviews that were a feature of the paper 
from the first were doubtless in many 
cases unduly censorious, but they did 
at any rate teach authors to mind what 
They inflicted a swift 
penalty and 
and the fear of them was a wholesom«: 


they were about. 


upon carelessness 


concelt 


liscipline for slovenly writers Wh 

slipshod publications were slashed by 
the historian who, according to th 
two-edged compliment, “has illustrated 
so admirably for us the savage man 
ners of our ancestors,’ the individua 
may have winced, but the public was 

substantial gainer. No one can est 

mate the extent to which historical 
studies in England profited from the 
zeal with which Freeman scourged in 


and when he 
found them in the books sent to him f 
in 


ompetence presumption 


his notices the Saturday. 


A more intimate personal interest at- 


taches to J. R. Green's association with 


this paper. One of his friends, Stop- 
ford Brooke, has told how he began to 
write for it while rector of one of the 
poorest parishes in the East End. He 
spent every penny of his stipend upon 
his parish, and used to send two or 


sometimes three articies a week to the 
Saturday Review, in order to get money 


for his own needs. One night he told 
Mr. Brooke, who was just then staying 
with him for a few days, that he had 


three articles to write for the Saturday 


Review, and they must all be done 
vithin thirty-six hours. One was a 
review of a volume of Freeman's “Nor- 


man Conquest”; the second was a “light 
the third was on the history 
of a English town. Green had 
worked them all into form as he was 
walking that day about the parish and 
in London. Of these three articles, on 
was finished before two o'clock the 
morning, while his visitor was talking 
to him, and the other two were 
by the end of the next day. 

The same friend, as quoted by James 
in his biographical of 
Green, gives a striking account of how 
he to prepare these historical 
sketches of towns which were a notable 


middle”; 
smal] 


ye 


in 


ready 


Bryce notice 


used 


feature of his work for the Saturday 
Early one morning Green reached 
Troves with two companions, and at 


once started off to explore it, darting 
hither and thither through the streets 
like a dog trying to find a scent Afte: 


lunch the party of travellers went on to 


Basel. Green sat down to write when 
his companions went to bed, and the 
next morning he laid on the breakfast 
table an article on Troyes, which was 
really a history in miniature Yet he 
had never been in the place before or 


made a special study of it. Green’s con 
nection with the Saturday Revieu 
ultimately broken off, not for political 
reasons, like Freeman's, but for literary 


After a good deal of his His 


‘as 


“Short 


‘The 


Nation 


tory” had gone through the press, he 
felt that its style was too much in the 
manner of his weekly articles lie there 
fore cancelled a good deal of what had 
already been set up and stereotyped, re 
casting it in another fashion, and v 
ing up journalism altogethe: n le 
that he might complet ! I n 
the way he thought i ! ld vritter 

Leslie Stephen was anot! I ral 
I tics who found it pos to writ 
largely for th Sat R 
many years, usually on tral 

al of ! to | \ aa l Sho 
! says that 1 writes , 
veek for that paper, on L re ota 
book, and one a “middle I ! 
he says, “or very seldor vrit i 
America directly, becau disapp 
of the whole politi S$ Of th Sat a on 
that and on most other points rh 
fact is that my opinions are not very 
salable among the classes which buy the 
Saturday, and I only give them vent o« 
casionally.” Only a few years after the 


close of the Civil War, Stephen express 


ed his belief that most of the writers 
to the Saturday were on the side of the 
North, although the paper itself sup 
ported the South. But, in spite of his 
Liberalism, Leslie Stephen was a con- 
tributor whom even a Tory journal 
might well be anxious to keep, if by 
any editorial ingenuity he could be 
shunted off dangerous topics. As one 
of his chiefs has testified, “the sensa- 
tion of the editor when he broke open 
an envelope and caught a glimpse of 
Stephen's neat, small handwriting in the 
customary long lines was as that of 


the 
It 


Green 


man who spies a bright banknote 
is a big jump from Freeman and 
Stephen to Mrs. Lynn 
But her work illustrated much 
than theirs the 


and outlook of the Saturday. 


Lin 
bet 

atti 
She 


and 
ton. 
ter 

tu 


characteristic 
de 
is chiefly remembered nowadays as the 


author of several novels which, though 


once popular, have long ceased to be 
widely read. Her real distinction, how 
ever, Was as one of the pioneers of the 
profession of journalism fur women. She 
used to contribute editorial articles to 
the Morning Chronicle before Harriet 
Martineau had joined the staff of the 
Daily News. When the former paper 
had to be given up and its editor, Cool 
started the Saturday Review, he enlist 
ed Mrs. Lynn Linton among his helpers, 
and for many years, both under him and 
under his successor, Phil Harwood, 
she wrote for it "numerous articles and 
reviews The best known were the 
Girl of the Period” seri They cre 
ated quite a sensation at the time they 
appeared, and they cannot safely be 
neglected by any one who attempts to 
write a history of recent changes of 
opinion with regard to the duties and 
rights of women 

The decline of the Saturday Revieu 
receded that of its great rival, the 
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| spe fal 


or, though from different causes 
Just now the Unionists are in sore need 
of a really strong weekly to help steady 
the party and save it from being blown 
about by every wind of doctrit i 
new directors of the Satur ha at 
any rate, a ur opportunit 
H. W 
Ss ) } oO 
t ' 
’ ~ 
’ oted t 
Hi But t g ft if 
O58 ew { the rel b 
' ’ , ) ! 
Q \ ‘ ar eld 
per } f w England 
\1 B es those opi y 
hold with other Indep h 
that the Spirit of God dw per , 
ll the God! 
2 That their I latio ] 
Authority with tl seri t 
rhat no n out to 
his Consclence for inne, being |! ef 
the Covenant of grace 
4. That the law is no rul f 
sation 
5. That no Christian sh j 
practise holy duties 
6. That the soul dyeth with tl 
7. That all tt Saint pon ea! ‘ 
two bodies 
8. That Christ | not united t 
body. but to the 1 vw body, after tl r 
that his Humanit 
ity. 
9%. That Christ Iiu anit 
en 
10. That he hath 1 ot! 
Church 
1. They reckon all Reforr ! 
except themselves profans ! 
All tl opli ! he nel 
vour of othing but of prid ‘ 
urity b] hig and lieh? ‘ } 
written w i, which is abl t } t? 
men of God perfect and ! 
tion 
No New England Indey ‘ 
present day would recognize a x of 
theological ideas in these « para 
graph Phe ontroversialist 0’ 
teenth century had apparently a at t 
lief in their own infallibilit ind glibl 
attributed to their opponents the nm t 3 
posterous opinions It was " t ind 
easy method “You do not hold opin 
ions, therefore you are a heretic instigated 
by the devil and full of blasphemy and un 
righteousness.” Such would be a fair epi 
tome of many wearisome tomes of | 
Ross, who died in 1653, was the ith of 
many books, mostly with pedantie tit 
(as “Rasura Tonsoris,” “Mel Heliconiur 
and Arcana Microcosm!’’), and had im 
lent courage to “refute” Ba Harvey 
Hobbes, and Sir Thomas Browne The first 
edition of the “Pansebela” appeared 7) 
1653, and the author died in the foi 4 
year Here is the title of the edition al 
ready quoted: 
IANZSEBEIA: or, A view 
the World With the Severall Church Gov 
ernments, from the Creation to these tin 
Also, a Discovery of all known Heresies 
all Ages and Places And Chol Obeer 
vations and Reflections throughout the 
whole The Third Edition Enlarged and 
Perfected, by Alexander Re To which 
are annexed rhe Lives Actions ind Ends 
of certain Notorious Hereticks With their 








fig in Copper-plate Printed 
or John Saywell, and are to be sold at the 
gn of tl Gireyhound in Littl Britain, 
the Pile of Biblea in the Stocks Fish 
| Lombard Street over 
t t? Post-house, London, 1658 
Bo 1} ] rtisement we 
if t mat OOK has pet n 
' ' Luthor ys 
that it lless 
ta For t iographies 
I l ) ymnsibility Al 
t th appendix rut 
I ) irat ind th 
i ! ! read 
} | ; ’ r 1 
Her Whereir 
\ t Re lations |! 
l to bet t nered 
| 1! enthusiastical lo 
| 1 oO ‘ th rt 
‘ 1 ker Wher ite a 
ft ‘ nts i elled 
I id vd ly 
I lat | rithtull 
; ] | t ) t? La 
J 1 kditio 
' London 
1 ) ! 
1 | I I \ 
| j itio j 
Kidwel | hook 
wr’ | 
| ‘ 
' SY 
{ I ! \ i 
i pt i l 
' ' , ’ tt 
i ited 
} l nt 
! i 1 hi in 
, , if ; ’ 
} f+ re 1 
t ht ha | 1 dang is t 
» ha ibl hed t \ ! irly 
l ia | t | n 
I | t! j litior ) K 
; t t} [ t 
) Kidwel mitted 
l ft hook pear 
follow It 1607 the publisher 
H ter of Leyd i ed “Grouwelen det 
mate Hooft-Ketteren nd this was 
nied by Dorp in 1623 In 1608 Hae 
f published a German translation en 
titled Gr wel der vornaemst Haupt 
ketveren nd a Latin version which ap 
peared a eculum Anabaptisticl furoris, 
ind also under the tith \pocalypsis in 
ignium iliquot Haereslarcharum inter 
te il I M.D rhi is the Latin 
ralor whic we turned into English 
1) i f Kidwelly rhe text is not 
markahl ither for larity or accuracy 
but fairly represents the attitude of the 
rtl ! irt toward the heterodox 
Ther uf portralt of Thomas Muntzer 
n Mathia john Buckhold (Jan of Lay 
ler Hiermannu ttor, Theodorus Sartor 
id ¢ b Michael Servetu Arriu 
Ma mnt ! Ratthazar Hubmor John Hut, 
Laniowick Hetzer Melchior Hofman, Mel 
chior Rinck, Adam Pastor, and Henry Nich 
Mar of these name re a «lated 
wit the Peasant War in Germany, which 


te of the excesses by which it wa in 


rt marked. was a struggle of the down 


trodden poor against their oppressor The 
authorship of the Apocalypsl remain 
unknown, and indeed the main interest of 
the book is now in its portraits But he 


BN ld be a bold man who vouched for th 


iuthenticity of these effigies of Jan of Ley- 
den, and of the others concerned in the 
grotesque tragedy of the Kingdom of God 
in Miinster Let those who are horrified 
by the excesses into which the Anabaptists 
were driven remember the bloody persecu- 
tion and grinding oppression endured by 
the peasants before they rose against their 
tyrants “When the poor have nothing else 
to eat,” says Victor Hugo they will eat 
the rich.” At least they will try to do so 

is a fact which the rich in all ages will 
lo well to remember 


WILLIAM E. A. AXON 


Corresp mndence 


NATURALIZATION FOR 


ix Hil I I ) ru NA ) 
I ik he rt ) Vriting yu 
gard to th si tion of th Japan 
in America, and vecial ymncerning 
la I Frat I gu Which ha 
purpose tl ¥ it i 
I for our ra 
yst o tor ‘ ) i n ) 
I i i to , t right 0 
i lip. is granted il t is refused 
t Asiatics. Thi is obviousl i rank 
1 glaring inj i io man 0 i 
ho } permane tled in this coun 
it impose i handicap in ver fleld 
enterprise It is the foundation for in- 
imerable other discriminations—the Cal 
ifornia Anti-Alien Land bill being a strik 
ing exampl The Government unquestion 
ibly has the right to legislate as it sees 
regarding labor, immigration, and nat- 
ilization but its laws should apply 
jually to all, regardless of ra ind na 
tionality 
Racial prejudice is at th very root of 
ill this troubl notwithstanding the fact 
it the Japanese are probably more hard- 


orking, law-abiding ind less associated 


ith scandal and crime than other for 
ambitious, for- 


eligners in this ountry 


ever seeking to Improve themselves and 


their surroundings, they would work to its 


in fact, know 


conomic interest. The strangest and most 
onsoling part of it all is that the best 
lement, the most educated of Americans 
ire not responsible for these injustices— 
surprisingly little about 


them. The lower classes, trade unions, and 


the politicians who cater to them, are the 


real trouble makers, and it is this that 


hould be brought to light 
I recommend to the Congress that an 
vet be 


} 


passed specifically providing for 
ve naturalization of Japanese who come 
ere intending to become American citi- 


el Such was the measure suggested by 


former President Roosevelt, and such is 


' 


he actual and direct object of our League 
H. OMASHI 


rH AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS 


ART 


ro Ture Eprror or Tue NATION 

Sir Is there anything in the world more 
iscouraging than the attitude of the 
American public towards art? 

\s a people we profess to take a great 
nterest in art, yet there died a few days 
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ago, in Paris, one of the first of modern 
painters, a man whose position in his pro- 
fession is recognized everywhere but in 
this enlightened country, where the notice 
ot his death was tucked away in a remote 
part of the newspapers that printed it, 
which announced simply the fact of his 
having died at a hospital in Paris, adding 
casually that he had exhibited several times 
in the Salon—nothing more! 

The fact that thousands of painters ex- 
hibit annually in the Salons would seem 
to render this piece of information, to say 
the least, inadequate as interesting news 

For twenty years and more the work of 
Gaston La Touche has been a feature of 
the best exhibitions of the world, and as 
long ago as the Paris exhibition of ‘89 it 
reated a sensation 

His mastery of composition, color, and the 
fine decorative quality of his painting prove 
him a master in his profession. 

He was one of the great men of the most 
irtistic nation in the world, and it is most 
mortifying to realize from the meagreness 

his death notice the dense ignorance 
of tl American public in everything vital 
relating to art 
When, a few years ago, a jury of artists, 
lected by their fellow artists for the pur- 
pose, awarded the gold medal at the Car- 
gie Institute at Pittsburgh to La Touche 
for his admirable picture, The Bath, the 
ress of this country fairly teemed with 
ymments upon this selection, not because 
he picture was recognized as a master- 
pies by a distinguished painter and se- 
lected for honor by a distinguished jury, 
but because it happened to include a nude 
figure 

It was reproduced and sensationally gos- 
siped about for weeks afterwards, and never 
» word published in regard to its great ar- 
tistic quality 

To-day also I read in my newspaper this 
item ‘here was surprise at a sale of 
pictures at Christie's to-day, when a small 
painting of a féte champétre fetched $5,760." 

The newspapers know very well what will 
most interest their public, viz., the price. 

They therefore ignore the fact that 
those who really care for painting as an 
art are only able to judge of the value of 
a work they have not seen if they know 
the name of its author. Price to them is 
a negligible matter. 

We speak of “a Velasquez,” “a Whistler,” 
a Sargent,” and so establish the standing 
of a work 

In this case the very unconvincing title 

Féte Champétre” is given as summing up 
its complete news value. 

Again and again, our papers report the 
unveiling of a picture, or statue, giving 
long accounts of the ceremonies, the speech- 
es, the music, and the people who attend 
the function, and never a mention of the 
artist who created the work. 

In no other country do we find such self- 
satisfaction and complacency in regard to 
irt as we do over here, and nowhere else 
such a lack of real intelligent appreciation, 
although we hear a great deal about art 
and profess to feel deeply interested in all 
that concerns it 

Is it necessary to cite as an instance 
of the quality of this interest the pro- 
posed duty on works of art which is to be 
included in our revised tariff? 

I will confess to a completely hopeless 
feeling in finding this utterly indefensible 
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and uncalled-for protection of our artists nal humor and delighted Paris for months awakened in him 








included in this revision vith its satire on journalism The best nen Schlafrock an lehetr it Ha 
It simply puts one more spoke in the dramati writers of Paris do not scorn rath’s phrase or is U aut ‘ 
wheel of our artistic progress the stage of the Grand Guigno! Mirbeau is own dictionat fq " 
We, the artists of this country, do not ©apus, Pierre Veber seorges Berr, and By common conse! i atisfa 
want it; we have not asked for it On Georges Courteline have al mntributed to tinction might perhaps 
the contrary, we beg and pray that ob- its repertory. Its manager, Max Maury, is tween the singl 1 tl ! 
stacles which keep out art work that aids 4/80 a noted playwright. Most remarkable comma r, bett tw 
and stimulates us may be removed and not °f them all is André de Lor » by his quotation mal ireq 
arbitrarily imposed upon us by people who ramatizations of Pox id his ow riginal- German and Fret t 
do not understand our needs and who take ‘ty has shown how much ¢ rroi in for all quotatior tt 
not the slightest interest in our profes- ‘ ompressed into a short t is the thor lirectly ind i 
; sion mission of the Grand Guignol to mak Thi w ' 
The more we can see of what is being People laugh and also to mal their blood liminishing of 
accomplished by artists all over the world run cold rhe char has at last me for ; most 
the better it will be for our young art \merican playwriters ¢ rod ” ey \ , r. W 
New, strong work stimulates, invigorates, quisite Tanagra bit ir teratur . 
and helps us in our efforts to produce som 
thing that each sincere worker cannot help 
hoping may some time stand as worthy 
and representative examples of American Lit ( Tat ire , 
art JOHN W. ALEXANDER URIS HAR 
New York, July 17 
: , rREVELYAN BI 
SHORT-WINDED DRAMA ible gentlemen as | D'O ” helene ™ 
v Joseph Pennel houl i it r tl Maca 7 5 . 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION question of tourist a » peli t Mifflin ( { 
Srr: The recent experiment of the Princess especially as som liffes tohn Bi ‘ ‘ P 
Theatre in New York, with its intimate au ippears to be e to tal ; 
ditorium seating less than 300 and its rep- Professor D'Ooge h rv 1 ntl , aor 
t ertory of one-act plays, is the most signi Athens and §S Sibi ay "s 
5 ficant event of the theatrical year It is rd , 7 I "_ 
: but natural that people who have grown to uN tru l nto 
i prefer magazines to novels should also wel wrought the ft geht and 
i come a dramatic evening made up of three struggle of his lifts Yet t J 
} or four short, varied impressions rather 1 NEW PUNCTUATION MARK fine product to the mal 
{ than one long, consecutive, well-developed T — + x vent much that e can und t d 
dramatic idea. Such a taste is, however, 2 a x by all that an be extract 
only a reversion to type. Sorbiére, visiting a 1 hope I shall not numbered letters and dia ; 
London in the seventeenth century, won- W'*® ¢t \thenia tI gi jon to 
dered at the pot-pourri of scenes the Eng- les] ., ew MarK « atlor eet uaporic hae wk: ~ ' 
lish plays presented as compared with the To find in an at le d to a ta eee 2 aa & © 
well-built drama of his native Francs He author or book, among various quotation to Knowledge of the tru 
was told, however, that people liked the ‘Tom the author or book under msidera- Trevelyan has given us t 
hodge-podge, enjoying one scene at a time ‘!0n, one or more quotatior from another with the litera Kill, the restraint, tl 
and having no thought for the total effect ource (not indicated) ill between the penetration, the entire fairne 
Besides tending to make us less long mame Kind of lnverted ernas , very we have learned to expect ¢ 
winded and conservative in our theatrical “CT'US'8® % SU h poor mortals as have not result is a rich and repaying bool 
amusements, a theatre like the Princess is wide range of allusion of a Lowell The secret of Bright's oratory t 
likely to stimulate the production of one- ”' Meredith secret of genius. This is the only con 
act plays just as the American magazine \ case In point occurs in your review ch - - <4 me t ter 3 stn 
has fostered the short story. If the public Hugh Walpole’s “Fortitude ot Si hele, 
demands artistic dramatic driblets, it will '" reviewer writes So far he [the dire: gyramaraamgeaapin we ane Geee 
certainly get them, though the three ang "re! has been able to take hardships as Bright forging the formidabic — 
four-act play will never become extinct | 44@Ventures, ‘and nothing hurt where ev of his speaking-power through yeat 
any more than the novel. We have only to; ®’Ything was romance Now, all the agitation and of practice His vol 
look at the repertory of the Grand Guignol other quotations in the review article are was nature's gift, and so was ! 
in Paris to see what is likely to happen in unmistakably from the book under review pressive port; his noble bearing bh ) " 
New York. This Grand Guignol has long | this one is not. It may be, and it may not 4 noble soul; but where did he get 
been the prototype of all small theatres. €: there is nothing in the external form giyieo The question more piquing 
Its little Gothic auditorium seats only 235, °f it to show whether it is or not. If it 18 214 naming than in Macaulay's case. Ma 
_ and the number of one and two-act plays "°t. then to one ignorant of this fact It caulayv’ea eanesches can astill ix ead 
it has given in the ten or more years of “OUld be exceedingly embarrassing if he || a a > cin , 
: its existence is notable for variety and dra- “ere to make use of this quotation, add OREN Wm. Sees eee : 
; matic worth. A list of them is printed on i298 With a fine show of up-to-date know Row Impossible, except for t = ’ 
the theatre programme. First one notices !edge—‘as Mr. Walpole says in his latest But Bright's live on because t 
: that the short story has been a dramatic | %00k’—only to be met with the crushing literature The uneducated ut 
: mine for French writers of short plays. | "eJoinder Oh, but it was not Mr. Wal- ner easily surpassed t! est that t 
: They have gone to their own Maupassant Pole who said that; it was Shakespeare or universities could do Bright 
: and Marcel Prévost, and have also bor- Mr. George Bernard Shaw once said that if ther " unythis 
5 rowed largely from Poe and W. W. Jacobs The amé mnfusing state of affair iS good in his manner of speaking it 
; Probably O. Henry is too distinctively constantly encountered in er lopwdia ar largely due to his having st 
: American for them, but that should be the ticl For example, I found in the new Ta ' 
i , self in good reading hf t 
; best of reasons for giving his stories a dra- edition of Hauck’'s R ‘ klopindte a n the great Ene h poet t 
{ matic setting at the Princess The biggest fine thing I ould ver , ’ to u st i gi t 
: success of the Grand Guignol in this line but dare not, not being re how to in-| G the organ v ae 
1 was a dramatization of Mark Twali How troduce it. The writer f irticle on *#* mighty in the I : 
I Became the Editor of an Agricultural! Adolf Hausrath, in refers to t® Say this mere U , 
Paper.” Played under the name of The the last years of H rath’s li luring the selective tast ind ¢ 
Chicago Farmer,” it lost none of its origi- which hi ‘ it ind leprivations Combination and arrangement 
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stic utterance which Bright possess- 
and which made him, even on the 
onfession of a political enemy and an 
nsentimentel critic like Lord Salis- 


iry, “the greatest master of English 

ratory that this generation has produc- 

d I may say veral generations 

| have met added Salisbury 

ha eard Pitt and Fox and 

idzment t * eloquence at 

{ t t t finest ef 
J I t 

tt f reak his 

1 not lack. The 

5 ntry n 

int nent, tl 

peace and war, the pul 

avery to its extincvlon 

t ere the subjects on which he 

ir of England and of the 

d fo Bright the Corn Laws, into 


t ong fight for the repeal of which 


poured all the energy of his young 
manhood, were no mere legislative blun 
no pale abstraction. He saw their 
ts written in human misery all 
iround him in Lancashire. The dwarfed 


and blighted lives of the factory-work 
vere to him the express results of 
making by a class against a class 
it he described in his private diary 


the selfishness and fraud which dis 


tinguish the government of the English 
ligarchy So the tow in Bright was 

idy for the spark which Cobden let 
ill upon it; and when the two made 


memorable pact not to rest until 
Corn Laws ere stricken from the 
tatute-book, it was Cobden who furnish 
the logic and the generalship, Bright 
ipplied the massive passion His 
es throughout this prolonged and 
ird-fought campaign rose higher and 

izher in tone, as he felt the burden on 

eart grow heavier Indeed, in a 

; vignant ense of the suffering which 
icked laws were causing men and wo 

en and children, Bright seems to have 

d ll bis generation No churchman 


ppears to have been so deeply touched 
th this feeling as was the Quaker. On 
ot recall John Ilenry Newman, for 

mple, ever alluding to the Corn Laws 
to the agitation tc undo them; there 
no entr) nder the word in the index 
Ward Life of him But Bright 
erwheimed b th concrete so! 

kind which left the theo 

n inmoved— perhaps but dimly 

, ng. Yet the intensity of the great 
itator emotions did not throw him 
tlance tie wonderfully kept 

head, and when success at last 
vned i] labors, he gloried in the 
monstration that a way to freedom 


! been found “not through Violence 
ind bloodshed Iliig motto was Moder 
te but Irresistible In our moderation 
Chis, be it remembered, came at a time 
vhen a Chartist orator was declaiming 
If they will not reform this . we 
ive sworn by our God, by heaven 


th. and hell, that we shall wrap in 


The Nation 
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one awful sheet of devouring flame the 


manufactories of the cotton tyrants and 
the palaces of those who raised them 
by rapine and murder.” The dead fail- 
ure of the Chartists, over against the 
triumph of Bright—even in the matter 
of obtaining what the Chartists wanted, 
the vote for workingmen—has its his- 
toric warning for the modern violent 
school, from syndicalists to militant suf- 


By the compulsion of his mission, 
rather than by personal preference, 
Bright went to Parliament, just as much 
later he took office against his will un- 
der Gladstone, the first Nonconformist 
ever to sit in the English Cabinet. 
From, the first in the Commons he was 
neither over-awed nor truculent. But 
he was soon found to be not only a 
speaker of the highest charm and pow 
er, but a man-at-arms in debate. It was 
said of him that if he had not been a 
Quaker, he would have been a prize- 
fighter; and certainly he laid about him 
with lusty blows. Palmerston was the 
man at whom he most frequently squar- 
ed off in those years; and at the time 
of the Crimean War Bright more than 
once put the veteran to rout, with sucn 
stout declarations, backed up by ample 
proof, as: “I am not afraid of discuss- 
ing the war with the noble Lord on his 
own principles. I understand the Blue 
Books as well as he, and I say that the 
war cannot be justified out of these doc- 
uments.” 

What Bright did for America and for 
freedom during our Civil War is part of 
the history of that struggle. Again he 
set himself against aristocratic and of- 
ficial England, and again he was right. 
His constant appeal was that in the fu- 
ture it might not be said by Americans 
that “in the darkest hour of their coun- 
try’s trials, England, the land of their 
fathers, looked on with icy coldness and 
saw unmoved the perils and calamities 
of their children.” When the news 
came of Lee’s surrender, Bright wrote 
in his journal: “Slavery has measured 
itself with freedom, and slavery has 
perished in the struggle. How often 
have I longed and prayed for this re- 
sult, and how much have I suffered from 
anxiety whilst it has been slowly work- 
ing out, I only know!” And in the 
same private record he set down this re- 
markable estimate of Lincoln 

Heard of the shocking tragedy in Wash 
ington—-the murder of President Lincoln. 
For an hour or near it, | felt stunned and 
ill I will not write an eulogy on 
the character of President Lincoln—there 
vill be many to do that now he is dead. 
I hare poken of him when living 
In him | hav observed a singular resolu 
tlo honestly to do his duty, a great cour- 


shown in the fact that in his speeches 


ind writings, no word of passion or of 
inic, or of ill-will has ever escaped him— 
a great gentleness of temper and noble- 


s of soul, proved by the absence of irri- 


tation and menace under circumstances of 


the most desperate provocation, and a pity 


and mercifulness to his enemies which 


seemed drawn as from the very fount of 
Christian charity and love His simplicity 
for a time did much to hide his greatnese, 
but all good men everywhere will mourn 
for him, and history will place him high 
among the best and noblest of men 

By this time Bright had conquered his 
place in the public life of England. On 
one agitated question after another the 
country had swung round to him. His 
power of “sympathetic foresight’—that 
essential quality of a statesman—had 
been vindicated on many occasions. He 
had been right, when the weight of fas- 
tidious opinion was against him, on 
the Corn Laws, right on the extension 
of the suffrage to the working classes, 
right on the Crimean War, right on the 
American Civil War, right on the Irish 
land question. Long after his death, it 
appeared that he was right on another 
question on which his position was ridi- 
culed while he was alive—we mean his 
proposal, in 1883, to override the veto 
of the House of Lords, almost exactly in 
the way provided by the Parliament Act 
of 1911. With such a record and with 
such an influence, it was inevitable that 
Bright should be summoned to a share 
in the counsels of the Government. The 
offer had frequently been made to him, 
but declined. Even Disraeli had press- 
ed Bright to join his Ministry. It was 
easy for Bright to refuse the man whom 
he characterized in his diary as the 
possessor of “intellect. and courage and 
patience and unscrupulousness, employ- 
ed in the service of a party full of pre 
judices and selfishness and wanting in 
brains.” But he could not deny Glad- 
stone in 1868, though he felt—and he 
was right in this—that he was not well 
fitted for the routine work of office, and 
shrank from both the cares and the 
compromises of a Cabinet position. “! 
abhor the very idea of joining the Ad- 
ministration,” he wrote to a friend. 
“J am in office now, and who will take 
my place if I relinquish it?” His in- 
stinct was, indeed, sure in this matter. 
He was never happy in office. And some 
of his deepest chagrins came in his dif- 
ferences with the great Liberal leader 
under whom he undertook to serve. All 
this later period of Bright’s life Mr. 
Trevelyan passes over hurriedly. It was 
the twilight time of the great orator 
and agitator. Failing health and po- 
litical worries robbed him of his early 
spontaneity, and swayed a little the bal- 
ance of his judgment. It was really a 
tragic moment for John Bright—the 
man who had again and again cried 
from the battlements, “Coercion is no 
remedy”—when on March 22, 1887, he 
went into the Government lobby on the 
motion to give precedence to the “Crim- 
inal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill.” 
This break with his past and wrench 
away from old associates unquestion- 
ably sprang from the highest sense of 
duty in Bright, but that did not dimin- 
ish for him the disappointment and 
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grief and suffering of the last years o1 
his public life. 

We can but repeat our praise of the 
way in which Mr. Trevelyan has don 
his work. The necessary political frame- 

ork of his picture of Bright's life he 
has kept, as it should be, in skeleton 
He explains without overloading. Nor 
is he an indiscriminate panegyrist. He: 
is frank in dealing with Bright's f 
mistakes. And an occasional shrewd 
comment reminds us how the lapsing 
years often leave even a sane and hon 
est political judgment 


Thus Bright was never tired of speaking 


looking awry 


of the aristocracy, opposed to the work 
ingmen, as the “tax-eating”’ class. But 
Mr. Trevelyan quietly remarks that had 


Bright lived to our own day, he would 
have seen “the working class do a 
little ‘tax-eating’ on its own behalf, 


through state-provided education, old 
age pensions, and other schemes.” But 
the total impression of Bright which 
the volume makes is that of the finest 
strength and most complete 
blent with a tenderness of heart like a 
woman's. The letter which he wrote at 
the time of the death of his little son 
is a precious thing in itself and reveals 
the unaffectedness of his compassionat 
When Cobden died, he essayed to 
speak in the Commons, but could not. 
He uttered a few broken sentences, then 


courage 


soul. 


burst into tears and sat down overcome. 
And John Morley has said that “the 
most impressive and pure piece of re- 
ligion” that he ever witnessed was John 
Bright reading a chapter of the Bible 
to his maid-servants, shortly after the 
death of his wife, “in his beautiful and 
teeling voice, followed by the Quaker 
silence.” 


CURRENT FICTION. 
The Turning of Griggsby. By 
Bacheller. 


Irving 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

“The Turning of Griggsby” is a hu- 
morous sketch on the plane of Mr. Bach- 
eller’s “Keeping Up with Lizzie,” a fact 
which the author recognizes in his sub- 
title, “A story of keeping up with Dan- 
iel Webster.” 
of the scores of American villages in 
which, twenty years after his death, 
Webster still set the fashion: 


Griggsby is merely one 


All through the North, from the Atlant! 
o the far frontiers beyond the Mississippi, 


en in beaver hats and tall collars wer: 
laying Daniel Webster. They dressed as 


he had dressed, and had his grand manners 
while their diaphragms were often sorely 
strained in an effort to deliver his deep ri 
sounding tones. The peace of most farms 
and villages was disturbed by Websterian 
shouts of ready-made patriotism from the 
lips of sires and sons. 
Especially in his capacity of 
toper” he served as a comfortable model 
for pretentious feebleness. 
a town of drunken speechmaking. Its 


“sublime 


Griggesby is 
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leading lights are equally devoted t 


) 
rum and oratory. The younger genera 
tion is successfully following the exam 
ple of the leading lights Flowers of 
rhetoric grow on it as naturally as moss 


on a log,” and it has mastered the prin 


ciple that a tumbler of rum is an essen 

tial preliminary to all effort Mr. Bach 

eller, chiefly by way of a { n oft 

Griggesby, M1 Daniel Webst Smead 

‘niarges upon this them nh a 

amusing way The | t that 

t joint orts of \ 31 i and 

determined s rig t 

t age pap Griges i i 

to the absurdity of its | tion, the lead 
ng lights are br ght to s t 

ol their ways, and the da t 

hat and the Websterian | i n 

hbered 

i/ { nt i) \\ ] G \ 
Birmingha New Yor) Ge e H 


Dr. Whitty, of Ballintra, is another ot 


' 


those joyous and irresponsible young 
gentlemen who appear to hold most po 
sitions of responsibility in Mr. Birming 
ham’s Connacht. fallintra is a very 
small coast village, and a good deal ol 
ingenuity is needed to extract as much 
emusement from its modest resources as 
Dr. Whitty contrives to do. His quality 
of physician and surgeon to the whol 
village yields certain opportunities, but 
it is clear that he does not depend on 
! The smallest incident out of the 
common is capable of serving as t 
fulcrum by which he moves his world 
If Michael Geraghty has a pair of an 
chors to dispose of, the Government 
must be caused to supply Ballintra chan 
r.el with two buoys to attach them to, 
and the whole community must be ca 
joled into working towards that end. It 
the widow Canavan is evicted from her 
farm, Dr. Whitty may be trusted to 
nurse the simple incident into a politi 


fallintra are his 


cal broil. Visitors to 
natural prey, and the local magnates, 
the priest, the rector, th: 
the chief publican, are clay 
In short, he is fully worthy of the kin- 


dred heroes of “Spanish Gold” and “The 


squire, and 


in his hands 


Search Party.” There is a suggestion of 
the casual whimsy of the late Frank 
Stockton in Mr. Birmingham's humor 
vhich must endear him to American 


readers of the elder generation 


P ot & Co. By Harold MacGrat In 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co 
The heroin wandering oversea in 
the hope that time and a nee will 
clarify her intention regarding a high 
ly suitable but not quite satisfactory 


engagement 3; discovered voyaging 
down the Irrawaddy River from Man 
dalay to Rangoon. Now, as we all know, 
thanks to Mr. Kipling, in that part of 
the world the difficulty of telling a good 








man from a bad man 


gravated. Imagine, then, the perplexity 
of the maiden who shall undertak 
these problemat cal cli t 

pon the relative merits 


fiance and the strat 





Khaki, sunburn, and an 
parrakeet ippears xact 
pa Ky Pr t i 
R I to S ; ‘ 
t l ness deepen 
p en 
t iter t 
tent d 
, ira ' 
it { i 
if i t 
par { dt t 
? ' ? 
tant 
t t the t i t 
lement i 
hich it is to | " t 


n p ngir t elat t 

author display hs 

tempted to add only | | i 
tion mnta ts « \ 

neroine y hose t ) t il 

Zin scorn of conventions rend 

alike indistinguishable from Elsa 


irom one anothe!l vhole reg 


muscular Don Quixotes endo 


tormidabl business abilit 

hom Warrington could ne 
tifled thout pa t 
I if B Juliet W | 

N York: Doubleda Ps & | 

As t titl ndicat t t 
of dome ce iit ut not 
smooth felicity, even aft urriag f 
originality lies in tl tempera t 
peculiarities of the pair, for the t 
is the old one of a poor youns 
of lavish bonhomie, ally 4 f 


economical traits of her grand] ent 
At first Dana and Luc} 

tastes for art keep thei a“ t 
strong; but in spite of } I 
acceptance of life upon her fund 
money question finally becomes a 

nant a spectre as in an of Ta 
stories. In the midst of music ar 


ing, irritation grows to an op 


When you spend a dollar 

member t ji : 2 t i 
earn in a eal ! ! 

It right to save ten 
8} d, but to t i t t 
spend—that f | 
to the reader, charmed int 
young people, that bot 
wrong; and tl soluti 
which teaches t husband ir . ) 
the value of money, and t 
Boston its valuelessness, nvir 
of the final reconciliation Indeed, tl 
unhappiness of the book ;£ assed « 
with a fine feminine optin 0 


rave disregard of psychologic: t 











1 (): ) 
~~ 
sion; while the happy passages stand 


For a novel 


out as frequent milestones 


of its length, the story is curiously with- 
out minor characters. But perhaps this 
is the reason the two main personages 
moving through scenes of artist life 
none too realisti ave till an air of 
reality 
CHURCH-GOING 
7) ( nt? Chu The Decline of 
Its Influ and the Remedy By 
Charl Ot Gill and Gifford Pinchot 
\ York: 7 Macmillan Co, $1.25 
Some twenty years ago Gov. Rollins 
f N Hampshir issued a proclama- 
th ‘ rhe Increasing Paganism of 
England in which he asserted 
that the al ! s in New Hamp- 
and t othe Puritan common 
ilt ‘ losing steadily in members 
ttendant ind that ther i 1 
n ! 1% n iis H pin 
‘ ited vigorously vhile 
t yported them but no one 
! to n land = facts 0 
t question Investigation has 
) been made ith ich thoroughness 
ind cal is to tablish enti: confi 
dence in t results ne the Gover 
no! N Hamps ssued his alarm 
| I tion ittendan nas 
ed one-third in representative 
‘ of New England and New York 
I re suundant indication that the 
! ement id an earlier origin, and 
that comparison with a period fifty or 
xt ars ago would show a much 
ore serious decline 
four years ago the Rev. Charles Otis 
Gill, a graduate of Yale College and 
Union Theological Seminary, and a man 
of experience as a country minister, be- 
in 1 exhaustive study of church con 
ditions in Windsor County, Vermont 
He collected facts for a comparison 
between the situation in 1888 and 1908 
as to membership, church attendance, 
contributions, ministers’ salaries, the 
education of minister the effect of too 
many churches for the population, the 
difference between churches in the vil 
lage and in the smaller communities 
and the change in population and in 
agricultural condition kivery town and 
‘ ! hamlet in the county was thor 
. 
oughly in tigated From the tax lists 
in each township—t poll tax in Ver 
mont cu ' the enrolment of every vot 
i complet list of famille was ob 
tained, and the church-egoing habits of 
ery resident were ascertained from a 
imber of trustworthy witnesses Any 
on acquainted with the character of 
th people of rural New Eneland vill 
ot doubt tl p ibility of reaching 
und results | s h methods Chere 
can be no question as to Mr. Gill's thor 
Cughness or impartiality, and fortunate- 
ly he has been able to check his results 
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by records of attendance kept in a num- 
ber of congregations. These confirm the 
accuracy of his figures to a surprising 
degree, and show that, if he has erred 
in either direction, he has understated 
of the decline. Similar 
methods were employed in a study of 
Tompkins County, New York, of which 
Ithaca is the only large community, and 
the even more depressing 
than in Vermont. 
The most fact 
from this painstaking investigation is 
attendance has fallen off 
years 31 per cent. in 
and 33 per 
New York. 
which the 
40, 50, and 
The small- 


the seriousness 


results are 
those obtained 
impressive derived 
that church 
in the last 
Windsor 
eent. in 
Town after 
attendance 
even as high as 76 per cent. 


twenty 
Vermont, 
Tompkins County, 
town listed in 
diminished 


County, 


1s 


has 


whole 


er losses for the counties as a 

are reached only by inclusion of the 
larger villages, in which church life 
has been better sustained than in the 


agricultural communities. In the strict- 


ly rural districts the loss in attendance 

in Tompkins County was 40 per cent., 

and in Windsor County 53 per cent. 
rhere has, to be sure, been a decreas 


regions, the num- 
inhabitants the 
of Windsor County 


of population in these 
farming 
having dimin- 
This in itself 


ber of in por- 
tions 
ished steadily since 1850. 


is a serious fact, but the loss in church 


efficiency is more serious, since, when 
allowance is made for the decline in 
population, the loss in church attend- 


ance in Windsor County was more than 


29 per cent., and in Tompkins County 


more than 19 per cent. 

Financially the country churches 
make a somewhat better showing. In 
the Vermont county expenditures in 


the Protestant churches increased 23 


per cent. in the twenty years, and in the 


New York county they advanced 7 per 
cent. But in purchasing power this is 
turned into a loss of 2 per cent. and 9 


per cent., respectively. The salaries of 
34 out of 53 ministers in Windsor Coun- 
ty, when measured in purchasing power, 
were in 1908 than in 1888, and in 
Tompkins County 21 out of 29 minis- 
ters suffered a similar loss of income. 
Above one-fourth of the ministers in 
Windsor County received $600 or less 
1908, and the average for the entire 
was $814. Other facts are cited 
justify the statement that “the 
minister in Windsor and Tomp- 
not receive a living 
he 


less 


in 
county 
which 
average 
kins Counties does 


salary much less does receive a 


working salary.” 

One who regards the old-time power 
of the New England clergy and the tra- 
ditions of intellectual seriousness in the 
religious life its country towns will 
be espectally by the presenta- 
tion of the educational equipment of the 
in Vermont only one pastor 
of had both a college 
seminary training, and fully 
deficient according to 


of 


erie ved 


ministers 
out 

and 
third 


four received 
one- 


were any 


' reasonable standard of ministerial prep- 


aration. Windsor County is just across 
the Connecticut River from Dartmouth 
College. Vermont itself has three col- 
leges, while New England is overcrowd- 
ed with theological seminaries, the most 
lavishly endowed educational institu- 
tions in America. Something is evident- 
ly wrong with these institutions, when 
their influence has extended only to one 
clergyman out of four in their immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

In only one respect are the data col- 
lected by Mr. Gill at all encouraging, and 
that in the matter of church mem- 
bership. Church membership in the pe 
increased in Windsor 
County 4 per cent. and in Tompkins 
County 2 per cent. This fact, however, 
when compared with the statistics as to 


1S 


riod under review 


attendance and expenditures, is shown 
to be misleading. The conclusion is not 
that the church is maintaining its hold 
on the community, but that the respon- 
sibilities of church membership are sit 
ting ightly upon communicants, 
and that church rolls are usually gross- 
y padded. Mr. Gill found one church in 
Vermont with an average attendance ot 
5, an enrolled membership of 271, of 
whom only 186 were found to be actual- 
living. His has revealed 
a striking diminution of attendance in 
to membership, the number 
worshippers formerly exceeding the 
ship, but in recent years being 
less. This fact suggests that con- 
clusions of undue optimism may have 
been drawn from the figures frequently 
published as to the millions of church 
the various Protestant 
nominations of the United States 
the growth of communicants from year 
to 


more 


ly research 
proportion 
ol 
membe! 
much 


de- 


and 


members of 


year. 
it is unnecessary to examine at length 
the remedies suggested in this volume 
for the situation which it presents with 
such depressing abundance of detail. The 
chief significance of the volume is its 
presentation of facts in a field where 
opinion had varied according to temper- 
That the facts as stated are 
correct, no who knows the rural 
East can doubt. That they condemn the 
prevalent methods in “Home Missions, 
by which parsimonious subsidies are 
doled out to decadent congregations, 
which are allowed to continue the meth- 
ods through which they are languishing, 
is equally clear. Messrs. Gill and Pinchot 
quote with approval the programme of 
the Inter-Church Federation of Ver- 
mont, which pledges the churches of the 
State to work for the uplift of the small- 
towns and to subordinate their own 


ament. 
one 


er 
promotion to that end. Just how these 
organizations can do this with their 


present leadership is not clear, but that 
he problem is one of prime importance 
to the religious and moral life of the 
nation is not open to question, and the 
which must lead to facing it 
resolution presented in this 


lacts 


vith are 
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volume with a definiteness and complete 
ness which no one has achieved hith- 
erto. 


A Wayfarer in China. Impressions of a 
Trip Across China and Mongolia. By 
Elizabeth Kendall. With illustrations 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 net 
One of Congreve's characters in “The 

Old Bachelor” urges another to 

up your face in innocence and smiles 

and dissemble the want of dis- 
simulation.” Without much further con 
trivance than an unconscious following 
of the Old Bachelor's advice Miss Ken 

Wellesley 

College, appears to have accomplished a 

really extraordinary feat of travel in 

Eastern Asia and emerged buoyant and 

unharmed. 

journeys the sense and serenity 


‘dress 


very 


dall, who is a professor in 


She had acquired in other 
neces 
sary for such adventures, though she at 
tributes the success of her solitary en 
terprise to friends, both foreign and na- 
tive. Her route carried her from Tong 
king across the provinces of Yunnan 
and Szechuan to regain the railway at 
Hankow, and subsequently along thé 
old caravan road from Kalgan to Urga 
Two such trips in a single summer in 
dicate considerable fortitude, but no 
weariness of travel seems to have less- 
ened her relish for unbeaten trails or 
her interest in the people along the way. 
Her immunity from harm was due, she 
thinks, partly to the fact that she was 
a woman and partly to her ignorance 
of the language; it is more likely that 
it was the result of her own urbanity 
and discretion, for the Chinese are both 
appreciative and reasonable, and in a 
country which enjoys no adequate po- 
lice protection the people realize that 
security of life and property depends 
upon moral restraint. Moreover, they 
enjoy novelties, and now that the old 
antipathy of the literati has disappear- 
ed, there is no reason for apprehension 
that the common folk will regard a 
wandering foreigner—particularly a wo- 
man—otherwise than as a preternatural 
curiosity, and so exempt from attack. 
Miss Kendall is not presumptuous 
enough to “have any impressions at all 
of anything so huge, so old, so varied, 
so complicated as China and its people, 
but her few concluding observations ars 
marked by unusual penetration The 
Chinese she holds to be “more like our- 
selves, or may be our ancestors, 
like us at oné stage or than 
any other people of the East that I had 
known.” Her point of worth 


more 


another, 


view is 


noting. Though making no pretension 
to any intimate knowledge, she has 


some advantage over residents in th 
empire in that she also knows the other 
original civilizations of Asia, the Semit 
ic races, Turkey, and India, and is able 
to advance opinions of her own that 
are interesting and 
where the type has been 


suggestive El se- 


moulded by 


ation 





dominant religious or military ideas; 


China and the Anglo-Saxon lands, 
though influenced by religion and arms 


are chiefly devoted to material advan 


tage: 
The Chinese, to be sure one of th 
most superstitious of mer it there Ss lit 


tlhe more religion in his fears than is in 


plied in the practices of many a West 

He never builds a straight entrar 

his house, for he believes that vil sy 
cannot move in a curved line and acro 
the world people who call him names be 


cause of this refuse to sit thirteen at 


table rhe malign influence i } 
erage Chinese goes his way 1 ] 
or unconsoled by any thought 
that which is to come or at n t ! trive 
to acquire merit, not for a week only, but 
for a whole year, by some pilgri h 
more strenuous than church-golr L 
the Western man of to-day, he also is im 
patient of priestly control, and i ipt 
say slighting things of hi rit 1] 
ers His mind is set not on thing ibove 
but on the bread-and-butter, or, more pr 
cisely, the rice, aspect of life rhe al 
of rewards is different, but the mainspring 
of daily living is much the ime in t) 


Far East and the Far West 


From her brief experience in the heart 
of China the author returns with an im 
pression of tremendous force that she 
confesses to have been rather over 
whelming. If their racial capacity for 
sobriety and organization is brought 
into play she believes that their new 
experiment in government will be suc- 
cessful. It is the problem rather than 
the past of China which concerns her 
The record of her journey chief 
interest in the 


people about her 


most. 
ly reflects her human 
life of the common 
There is little in the volume that adds 
to our knowledge of the notable places 
in these remote regions or supplements 
the accounts of previous travellers. She 
made the ascent of the famous Omei, 
China’s noblest sacred mountain, but 
one fails, somehow, to respond to her 
restrained description of that stupen- 
dous precipice. She has, evidently, a 
keener interest in the coolies that car- 
Institute 
which has been shrewdly organized by 


ried her and in a “Friends 


a missionary at Chung-king, where Chi- 


nese and foreign gentlemen meet social 


ly, and occasional lectures present “‘the 
best of Christian civilization to a class 
often repelled by missionary  propa- 
ganda.” It is a reproach to the mis 


sions that clubs of this sort have not 


been introduced elsewhers n China 
Miss: Kendall's retreat from China was 
made across Mongolia on the old camel 
road, which, we are told, is still used as 
a post-route by the Russians, who find 
it convenient for purposes of “peaceful 
penetration” to have a mail forwarded 
once a month on a road of their own 
The Mongol of to-day seems to be curi- 
ously similar to the degenerate Indian 
of our Western plains, but there is a 
rough good-nature about him that ren 
liked by 


ders him more Europeans than 





most 





LO: 


Asiatics. Few inaccuracies mal 
the pages of this readable narrative, but 
for purposes of a possible future edition 
of the book it ought to be 


brother of Genghi 


noted that 
Kublai was not the 
1 that the Wusung railway 


Khan, an 


from Shanghai was removed in 15.6, not 


is,tt 

{ Turi “ ns Ku j i i j 
sions By Zevneb Hanoum edited 
with an Introduction by Grac« Keli 
on Philadelphia I, B. Lippincott 


Co. $1.75 net 


In this volume Miss Ellison gi 


a series of letters received by her f 

one of the heroines of Loti's Lf iM 
senchantées” during her ix years 
dence in Western Europ: Read 
quence, the letters present a very human 
and a very pathetic story In the 1 
ginning we learn of the disen intment 
with her lot of the modern ‘Turk 
lady, highly educated, speak 


or four languages, 
the literature of Western Europe, and 
olten as 
of a French or English governess, wita 
admiration for the ideals and modes 

life of the West We are 


ize vividly the gloom, and often the bor 


made to real 


ror, of her existence after she has a 


sumed the veil and rtually a prisor 
er for the rest of her life The cruelty 
of her fate lies in the fact that the ideas 
and ideals of the West have been super- 
imposed on the traditions and life of the 
Kast. 

The two sisters, the impressions o 
one of whom are recorded in these | 
ters, took their fate in their hands and 


escaped from their captivity; 


their story is one of disenchantment 
The earlier pages are full of hope ind 


expectation of what the promised land 


of the West bolds in store for them; but 
as they proceed disappointment is piled 
on disappointment disillusion added to 


disillusion, till we take leave of Zeyneb 


on board an eastern-bound steamer ! 
turning voluntarily to Turkey and t 
veil. 

In the process of Zeyneb ] j 
ing we discover anew the that 3 
fixed between the East and the West 
and we are reminded that th i i 
the beautiful are not absolute ter | 
some of her comments on ou \ ri 
civilization are naive and att t 
to lack of understanding or of ‘ 
thy, others are exceedingly shire 
are interesting and reveal, bot n t 
ter and manner, a wotman of kcept 
al intelligence and powers of observa 
She flays the sports, the women 


and the hospitality of the West, and 
shrewdly indicates her opinion 


society when she explains that in Turk 


ish there is no word for ‘‘snobbery On 
the other hand, she is enthusiast 
about the London policeman, hanso 
cabs, the Empress Eugéni: and Ellen 
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Terry Englishmen, we are told, re 
mind her of Turks, an appreciation that 
is intended on the whole to be comp! 


mentary; English women “are pretty 
but are deficient in charm.” They ar 
also “pig-headed, undiplomatic, bruta! 
ly sincere,” but good and faithful 
friends All in all, Zeyneb admires 
most her own countrywomen, because, 
“in spite of the slavery of their exist 
ence, they have managed to keep their 
minds free from prejudice.” 

Zeyneb is in full sympathy with the 


Young Turks, and there is much illumi- 


nating comment on the terrors of tie 
Hamidian régime. The letters close be 
fore the outbreak of the recent war, 
and one wishes for a series, written 
from her own harassed land since her 
return, that shall cover that period. It 
is to be feared that the elimination 97 


Turkey as a European Power must add 
to the perplexities of the women of the 
arem in their struggle to reconcile the 


education of the West with the tradi- 
tions of the East 
Notes 
‘i i H S I t new novel, 
j i un i by Seri! 
! ) nancia 1 
I & Co. ha in prepara- 
California, by Henry 
ON 
) leda Page & Co. have in hand two 
¥ novels, one by Mrs. Mary Austin, the 
by Bouck White 
neement is made by Henry Holt & 
1 new novel by Beulah Marie Dix, 
f “Schwarzwaldleut,” a collection of 
Black Forest stories—three by Hein 
ich Hansjakob and one each by Hermine 
Villinger and Auguste Supper—edited with 
ibulary by Prof. E. C. Roedder 
Forthcoming novels of the Century Co 
7 lhe Tinder Box,’ by Maria 
rhe n Davi and “The Truth About 
amill ! Giertrude Hall 
“The Social Rubalyat of a Bud (Paul 
mI & ¢ ) Is the title of a forthcoming 
ati by Mr Ambrose Madison Willis 
rhe tratford Publishing Co., of Boston, 
for publication in the autumn 
The P ing Singer and Other Poems,” by 
1 Henr Marcus 
“| he following are new works of fiction 
ised | Houghton MiMflin Co, for au 
‘ rm tory of Waltatill Baxter,” by 
Ka ay las Wiggin Otherwise Phyllis,” 
by Meredith Nicholson Hagar,” by Mary 
lol tor O Pioneers' by Willa Sibert 
Cather Valentine by Grant Richards 
The Confe lor of a Débutante.” anon 
mous; “Happy-Go-Lucky,” by Ian Hay 
The Hand of Petrarch and Other Stories 
by T. Russell Sullivan; “Simpson,” by Eli 
nor Mordaunt (Mrs. |} M. Wiehe); “The 
Spare Room,” by Mrs. Romilly Fedden, and 
November Jos a detective story by Hes 
keth Prichard 
That neglect of’ Apollonius Rhodius by 





| English Classicists which Mr. 


Nation 





Mahaffy is 
wont to deplore is deprived of its last 
excuse by his colleague Mr. G. W. Mooney’s 
well-executed and well-printed edition of 
the “Argonautica’ (Longmans). The in- 
formation which the strenuous student of 
the Teubner or Oxford text had to gather 
from corner of his library, he now, 
without stirring from his easy chair, finds 
in Mr. Mooney’s 
and appendices. 
English transla- 
tions of the “Argonautica.” But the only 
English annotated edition if we may 
say so, the Latin one of Shaw, dating from 


every 
conveniently assembled 
footnotes, 
least 


introduction, 


There are at seven 


is, 


the eighteenth century. Wellauer’s edition 
of 1828, containing the scholia, is indis- 
pensable to scholars, but not very iuvit- 


ing or helpful to students. Mr. Mooney has 


compiled and digested the nineteen more 
or less critical text editions enumerated 
in his preface, and a large number of 
dissertations on special points of style 
and metre He has interpreted the diffi- 
cult passages, transcribed the parallels 
from Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Virgil, and 
Valerius Flaccus, and in general furnished 
all the aids that the ordinary classical 
student will need for the intelligent en 
oyment of the poem. Those who ask for 
more will note that he has missed a few 
points in the game of text criticism by 
overlooking the investigations and discov- 


eries of the past ten years, in his reliance 
on the 1901 Oxford text of Seaton: that 
his study of Hellenistic language and lit- 
erary art is virtually confined to a com- 
irison of the epic usage of Apollonius 

with that of Homer and Virgil; and that 
judicious, but not notably illuminating 

or penetrating, literary appreciations are 
derived chiefly from Mahaffy, Couat, and 
Sainte-Beuve From his own reading he 
contributes a few Miltonic parallels which 


are of interest, but hardly prove that Mil- 
ton was thinking of Apollonius rather than 
of Homer, Hesiod, and Virgil. At iii, 160, he 
records Preston's suggestion that Milton 
took trom A onius’s «KaraiSaris KxéXevbos 
“his idea of the sunbeam bearing the 
angel Uriel slope-downward to the earth.” 
But Milton’s Uriel returns “slope-downward 
to the the beam that bears him 
to the plainly suggested by the 
shooting-star Theocritus xil, 


sun,” and 


earth is 


52. 


in 


characterize Mr. Mooney’s 


in the words which Quin- 


We can best 
a whole, 
his author, 


reddidit 


work as 
“non tamen con- 

wquali quadam 
me giving the benefit of 
the interpretation that mediocritas means 
“neither rising on the one hand to the genus 
grande, nor on the other hand descending to 
The chief service of the 


tilian uses of 


temnendum opus 


liocritate,”’ him 


the genus subtile.” 


book will be to increase the number of 
English-reading students and teachers of 
Homer and Virgil who will attempt the 
“Argonautica” in the Greek. They may 
well still be few. For in Way's admirable 
translation Apollonius is little inferior to 
William Morris, and he is not much bet- 
ter in the original 

The Notebooks of Samuel Butler” (Mit 
chell Kennerley) is an admirable compen- 
dium of the peculiar tronical wit of the 
author of “Erewhon.” There is abundant 


amusement in the volume, and much profit | ‘ 


for one who can keep apart the felt and the 
H 


merely verbal aphorisms 


Festing Jones, | 


" rearranged and combined the journal en- 


tries. He promises to deposit in the British 
Museum a copy revealing his editorial pro- 
cedures. Such matters, however, hardly 
concern the average reader, who will not 
challenge the compilation of a book so full 
of wisdom and diversion. In quoting a 
handful of the maxims it should be said 
that they often lose something in being torn 
from the neighboring and supporting epi- 
grams. On life in general: “Life is the art 
of drawing sufficient conclusions from in- 
sufficient premises.” The saying links Paley 
with Bergson. “A sense of humor keen 
enough to show a man his own absurdities, 
as well as those of other people, will keep 
him from the commission of all sins, or 
nearly all, save those that are worth com- 
mitting.” On the right of well-bred people 
to live by tradition and instinct Butler al- 
ways insisted. “Life is like music, it must 
be composed by ear, feeling, and instinct, 
not by rule. Nevertheless, one had better 
know the rules, for they sometimes guide 
in doubtful cases—though not often.” We 
cannot follow the Notebooks through the 
categories of letters, painting, music, travel, 
philosophy—under each there is abundant 
wit and wisdom. Let us take leave of But- 
ler with a maxim which illustrates the pe- 
culiar concreteness of his sententious vein: 
“Attempts at classification are like nailing 
battens of our own flesh and blood upon 
as an inclined plame that we 
may walk up ourselves more easily; and 
yet it answers very sufficiently.” 


ourselves 


Prof. Charles A. Beard modestly speaks 
of his “Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States” (Macmil- 
lan) as a fragment, and such it is, but as 
a pioneer work in a new field it has first- 
rate importance. Leaving at one side, save 
for a few significant allusions, the time- 
honored political view of the origin and 
nature of the Constitution, Professor Beard 
has sought to indicate, largely from a 
study of the records of the conventions of 
1787-88, and of unpublished documents in 
the Treasury Department, the extent and 
character of economic influence in the for- 
mulation and acee tance of the instrument. 
To this end, he not only studies the eco- 
nomic situation and the content of public 
discussion in the States under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, but also analyzes 
the personnel of the Convention of 1787, 
the business, professional, and social rela- 
tions of its members, their ownership of 
certificates of the public debt, and their 
financial interest in the establishment of a 
efficient national government. His 
main conclusions are that the personal 
property interests of money, public securi- 


more 


ties, manufactures, trade, and shipping, 
which had suffered under the Articles, 
were those which chiefly originated and 


carried through the movement for the Con- 
stitution; that the masses without prop- 
erty, under the prevailing conditions of 
euffrage, were not represented in the Fed- 
eral Convention, and that the members of 
the Convention, with a few exceptions, were 
‘Immediately, directly, and personally in- 
terested in, and derived economic advan- 
from, the establishment of the new 
system.” The protection of property as 
anterior to government and morally be- 
yond the reach of popular majorities,” and 
to special protection 


:azes 


consequently entitled 


the author's old friend, has considerably | at the hands of the Federal Government, 
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was the underl ing motive of the Consti x lo Bellezza’s ( ‘ facts, some £00 
tution. No popular vote was had on th lilas Lirico Hoepl ‘ leet i endix of aut 
question of calling the Convention; the more than a score of literary series oF m of 
vote on ratification probably did not exceed bizarre or unexpected topics O 

: The fame o 
one-sixth of the total adult male popula- ter, for instance, is devoted to sor et ; 
: . revived and i 
tion; while in New Hampshire, Massachu- crazy interpretations of commentat ‘ 
- , * . . . “nO is i 0 } 
setts, New York, Virginia, and South Caro- other traces the varieties of — 
. P . to tl wi ar 
lina it is doubtful if a majority of those Dantology, and Dantomania . th 
. my! 
who voted for members of the State rati usses the theories of D 
" »f hi j 
fying conventions were in favor of ratifi- climbing One of the most fr 
| 7] 1 
cation. The bearing of Professor Beard's th: longest follows his inf ' ' 
m s . . . in r tit 
onclusions on the juristic theory that the Risorgimento rhe Luthor 
, ( tH : 

Constitution was the work of “the people,” sembled a dozen or 
is obvious. We note one important mis- f which ] ‘- 
print “Portland,” at page 255, should spiritualists on or le ne 

learly be Portsmouth. nists on tl ther, think t} 

a . . . ; Py r | ; . 

The primary aim of Oliver W. Nortor 

; , nor s ! 

Attack and Defence of Little Round Ts 

Neale) appears to be to credit Gen. Strong as 
Vincent with the honor of perceiving tl . : . : : f | 

. ne tations tt t ¢ hy ‘ 
strategic importance of Little Round T: ; e 
. . . . t } I j 
and of occupying it with his brigade though ‘ 
a 2 } entertainment } nre t 
without specific orders to do so. Some hith — . 
re | ' | *} , ‘ ) ; 
erto unpublished letters of Gen. Gouvern¢ ; 
. ] } , 
K. Warren, printed by Mr. Norton, make it : e : 
: . n . library wv) h } " ‘ ‘ 
lear that Warren, to whom the credit for or 
—— 1¢ will delight any 1 - I 
the movement has been given, neither de : ‘ite wm tte 
‘ - . ril prof ’ —Lamttes P » @ 
tached Vincent’s brigade nor led it to the - i I 
- , wholly fre on literar nA ot 
hill, but himself acknowledged the impor 7 ; Pawan, + Mf, 
- . P sho nz wut ) the uber? ‘ 4 7 = 
tance of Vincent’s independent action Mr vin Pp ot , rats 
Norton’s own account of this part of the ”°*’ ore " , 
battle fills only about twenty pages, tl Those who feel alarm . ¢ , ‘ + "4 
bulk of the volume being made up of ex which are reported to be : tted +) a 
tracts from cther well-known narrativ a ; shes : 
name Ot iri T rr 
with criticisms of their inaccuracies, and : 
. ind tl li find j il 
of the texts of official reports 
+1 fact t! t yur , tne u ' 

\ weighty volume and a full one is “Mex Ages encountered even 1 rtent 7? : 

o: The Land of Unrest” (Lippincott), bY combinations and still lived 1 r an- Oriental 1 
Henry Baerlein, the London Times cor esto? \ fift I | R 
spondent Chiefly an account of what pr lirects tl} ook t } 
juced the outbreak in 1910, together with ,,, it, and I it t f ! 
the story of the revolutions that followed, ang to an the to a pi ;, we ; 
it contains a mass of detail in regard to th ew the fore part on ‘ 
present tangled state of affairs in Mexico. y,ary ¢ +} ofa nd t . e 4 ’ . 
part of pig, a 
At the sal time, it develops clearly the pig to t} ind part . 

1in outlines of Mexican history since t) to stuff the like a io 
deposition of Diaz The writer prides him- gjch was kr a 
self chiefly on showing that, in Diaz's in sppropriat to its f 

reasing ag Mexico was not so blessed! — what . watetat ¢ P ’ 
vithout a history as she was thought to! hn » ot alos The al ' 
and tha’, below apparent order a smoulder- ,,.,,, . Abs “Rnolich Tif iM 
ing discontent lay not fiv fathoms out of ..,. in tl Later Mi 
sight There is a full account in the lat ™ , — 
pages of the interregnum after Diaz, of —_ wal 1 ¢ iW 
Madero’s Administration and death, t -~ a ' , 
death of Reyes, and the probable futur +) , " ’ ( ' ' ! 

Huerta’s Administration: While more thar sini er eae rae . 
one hundred pages are given to the ational ,,. inter irit yn 
background of the troublous times, with in t fifteent} pens . . ' ' 
h themes as Poetry in Mexico and 1 ible for — f 
Ga blers of Mexico ' . ni rsit ' P ‘ ; 

The Mexicans, he isserts, in pit t 3 f 
the danger of generalizing about a 1 ful in ir H 
Sy mixed, are childish; and thi hildist r I 

he finds in a mixture of engaging ar tectionism, it t 
horrible qualitic it I I t 
r ! t i il I I 
Have you ever*seen a boy tear up a 1 
" hom that t r t ] r t ght t i } 
ng beetle, and a moment later . 
yonder ripples of the olive tree are | njust to drive a hard ! or take 
his mother’s hand when he is lying in his gavantage of another ignor r is rk useful ' 
bed? So are the Mexicans I far that 
fort to rr t ! tt in t i 
a number of the miscreants who massacred 
300 Chinamen in Torreon not long since, terest, and 1 h fruitl é rt 3 ex- the Orient T 
cutting some into small pieces, beheading pended on t} t of mainta ne. not a « rvation wi 
some, pulling others apart by horses, ar minimum. but a — : , id : 
P li I im j i n XI n i . es ‘ ‘ 
on other days delightful citizens 
ri nd t ters ft poi 

His characterization of Felix Diaz and on }jjfe among t sristocra to mona (Pythagoras got 
Gen. Huerta, now at the helm, |! not flat ti ind family life hou ’ educa th onaiti f 
tering: “They are merely Mexican savag tion imusement tr elling and ») on. man to marry at 

blue uniforms.” Without attempting to exhaust th sul ind a daughter 





Even erudite Dartists will 
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Modern Golf” (Outing Publishing Com- Our future difficulties must be met by Meanwhile other and minor problems of 
ny), is too ambitious a title for the lit-| better farming, the crucial problem of | the future of our farms are discussed by G 
tle book which has been made out of ar- which occupies the second part of Mr. An- | Harold Powell in his “Coéperation in Agri- 
ticles by Mr. Harold H. Hilton, and seems derson’s book. We are learning what our culture” (Macmillan’s Rural Science se- 
to bring him into a competition with Mr. farms are best fitted for, and the trend/ries). To most of the public such co- 

Vaile comprehensive book, similarly towards specialization is very hopeful. But operation means chiefly the self-defence of 

umed, in a way from which Hilton would the great question is one of plant food, and | milk farmers or fruit-growers, protecting 
rall hrink The pages are pleasant here we find Mr. Anderson distinguishing themselves against the rapacity of the mid- 
enough in their way, and here and there himself among recent writers by his ad- dleman. Such purely commercial enter- 
instructive, tl best being those in which vocacy, remarkably temperate and uncon- | prises form, of course, a large proportion 

M Hilto lescribes the ideal temperament troversial, of the theory which the United | of agricultural codperative societies; but 

physique of the golfer. Several of the States Bureau of Soils stands almost alone | more interesting and promising for the de- 

lil jualifications for the game he de- in supporting. The soil,” says Milton velopment of our farming are associations 
lares that he himself is without! Whitney, chief of the Bureau, “is the one | for cow-testing, cattle-breeding, or seed im- 
Anthony F. Wilding, the New Zealander. indestructible, immutable asset that the na- provement. Even the simple and almost 
nl ntly defended his title of lawn tion possesses. It is the one resource that ccidental expedient of gathering and mar- 

; annot be exhausted. that cannot be used | keting a local egg supply through a co- 

lon of England against Mau up It may be impaired by abuse, but operative creamery has led to the improve- 

ah lk. MeLoughlin, gives some practical never destroyed The statement applies to ment of breeds, the prevention of much 
we rs in “On the Court and mineral constituents alone, and the ques- !ess, and a fine uniform product; but the 
Of” (Doubled P Mr. Wilding con- ¢tjon is virtually whether we need to apply | ‘deliberate agreement among neighbors to 
tends that tl best form of practice is opemical fertilizers. at least in accordance | apply coéperative methods to the improve- 
tr play, in which a stone wall may be with present practices. Against the Bureau | ment of stock or seed means much more 
1 if no kindred spirit is available; and stand most of the scientists of the world,| Of great importance are associations for 

. ; trokes in the making, point American as well as foreign. The theory of rural credit, which in Europe have re- 
ing out the right and wrong methods of Ljebig, according to which our plant-food | lieved farmers of a heavy incubus, and 
aitting the ball A\ll the tactics, training, supply, continually exhausted, must be con- Which are slowly entering into our own 
 experies in the world, he says, are tjnually replaced by chemical fertilizers, is country districts. The book distinguishes 

Sos il to a player whose strokes are jntrenched in all our schools and colleges; | between associations for profit and for mu- 
macnn nd he counsels the man Who put against it the Bureau of Soils brings tual benefit; it is valuable in its warn- 

ild Improve his game to concentrate his puyzzling facts. Here can be mentioned but | ings as to the application and changing of 

. on its weak spot Mr. Wilding is 4 few of them. Certain tests tend to show | ©x!sting laws, as to the methods of opera- 

oe ‘te of training off the court, and that at least as far as potash and phos- | tion, and as to the spirit of membership, 

= that a safe rule in match play phoric acid are concerned, however much |S vital to success. Mr. Powell quotes nu- 

i » start off hard and go hard all the of¢ these ek ments may be added to the soil,| merous forms of association and rules of 
time Regarding tactics, he says that the the plants themselves are able to utilize operation, among the dry phrases of which 
two main principles are to cover your OWN) hut a certain amount “Nature herself,” |the reader is cheered to find the summa- 

skness and mercilessly attack your op says Mr. Anderson, “has provided a definite | "ized purpose of the Farmers’ Union 
?  - prea anp oh parr agen ratio at which she liberates the mineral etenacenieny “To garner peed tears of the 
7” os , © food of plants, and this ratio is fixed.” distressed, the blood of martyrs, the laugh 

f his inspired moments, can pierce the +poctog differently, in the case of potash |°f innocent childhood, the sweat of honest 
seinen " pects ere 5 me but a certain fixed amount can be dissolved cay Marner pect of a oe home as 
nieiees uh Andel Gelest Gitiek ales the at one time out of the soil, although many 1e brightest jJewe wf nown. ' here ay ap- 

7 , times that amount may have just been | pended to the book an excellent bibliog- 

— Ss oe Mr. Wilding does not added. The Bureau of Soils contends that raphy. 
neglect to say a word about another of , , 
bas thobbGen--matteteneiins the surface of the soil grains, holding the An entirely different aspect of farming 

soil water by tremendous capillary pres-|j. treated in “Modern Farm Buildings” 
sure, will yleld only a definite amount of | (pride, Nast), by Alfred Hopkins, a New 
plat feed at @ came; that the supply of York architect with much experience in de- 
Science a teen - TE at a ae signing for the rich. As an expression 
‘ p of chemicals already pres-| ,, the application of the principles of 
ent in abundance; = ror ts npr beauty to advanced agricultural ideas the 
( cessary ; ily ec . > zers . : 

Frederick Irving Anderson, in his inter se beer eo sasuniediias an a ype cans snes [as © — ae en 
estinsly writtes Farmer of Tomorrow” | py seeuer vetations, an@ meanwhile te olf prise the ordinary reader with its apparent 
(Macmillan), puts his finger on two of the organic matter in the form of either green a, 2 ee ee 
kreat problems of the future of farming or stable manure, is the proper procedure. os eens Denes © em, Sas SP eee 
in the United State The first of these : i. of milk may well equal that of champagne. 
the increasing of our farming area. is in The Bureau points to the example of China, | Yet the author’s conclusions and remarks 
tl ourse of solution Our free public where for four thousand years the soil has | #re often very practical, while at the same 
lands being now virtually gone. there re-| maintained its fertility through no other | ‘'™ the outlines and grouping of his build- 

. mains to reclaim those which so far are’! treatment than this. Nearer at home is the ings are artistic. On the planning of the 
naturally unfit We have more than three | case of the famous Agdell field at Rotham- cow barn, the bay bare, the stable, the 

ndred million acres under actual cultiva-'| stead, England, where for more than fifty See es ee ae Ss a 
tion, with nearly half as much of pasture | y, a sails —_ a Ss eapeiy d garage, his remarks are of value We 

Ay eae isting farms, te be tmereved : st oe a grown in hs niagd recommend the study of the book to any 
eee. Gomme - fea eearentts venched ts year rotation on ft eorents and unfertilized one considering the erection of farm build- 

’ limit (will other authoriti saree te thin?) plats, the latter growing the more wheat. | ings 

bet there are a hundred miltien acre me We cannot sny the English experts, “ac- “The Dry-Fly Man’s Handbook” (Dut- 

be cleared, thirty-fi million to be addeq | CePt the explanation of the Americans, yet ton), by Frederic M. Halford, appeals pri- 

by irrication. and ents en million to We have no theory to offer in exchange.” marily to the devotee of the chalk-streams 

! lrained rhe total number of acre American experts, notably Dr. Cyril G. Hop- of Great Britain, though its elucidation of 

able f profitable ultivation Mr An kins. of Illinole (whose Circular 155, Uni-| the general principles of dry-fly angling 

ferme reckon at f OO) O00 On these ersity of Ilfinois Agricultural Experiment would serve for American trout streams as 

' must upported our future popula Station. contreverts some of Mr. Ander- | well. Mr. Halford is well known to readers 
tl which will in time equal the density son's figures), are positive in denying the | of the literature of angling as an wltra- 
‘ that of | oF Yet to sustain our conclusions of the Bureau of Soils, and | purist. First, find your trout, actually en- 
resent mar population on our present maintain the theory of Liebig. Here is the | gaged in rising to the surface for the real 
icreage is already somewhat of a problem, germ of a great controversy, affecting every | fly Find out the particular kind of fly 
is indicated by our notably diminished ex (nhabitant of future America, but not to be! on which he Is feeding, and cast the artifi- 

settled for another generation, ial insect of the same variety so that it 
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will float as naturally as possible over the 


spot where the fish is rising. To let your- 
self be tempted into casting for a trout 
which you can see lying on the bottom, but 
not actually rising for real flies, is to 
prove yourself not an ultra-purist at all, 
but at best only a purist. And if your 
eagerness should lure you into allowing 


your fly to get water-logged and go under 


the surface even a little, your right to be 
named with the dry-fly men at all is for- 
ever gone. And yet Mr. Halford is per- 
fectly willing to admit that there is re 


spectable angling outside the limits of the 
dry-fly code. The first half of the volume 
directly with the technique of 
This is followed by four chap 


deals dry- 
fly angling 


ters on the Fisherman's Entomology, giving 


a careful description, with many illustra 
tions, of the various flies in which the 
angler is interested The gaudy colored 
plates of artificial flies so common in 
angling literature are happily absent. The 


last hundred pages of the book are devoted 
to suggestions for the preparation, stocking 


and management of private fisheries 


Drama and Musie 


Mr 
bring 
Stratford Publishing 
the myth, 
poetical version of Plautus’s “Mostellaria 
attempt to 
to the fabric of a genuine American 
from this point of 
(Mitchell Kennerley) 
deserves a word of 


ap- 


will 


th 


Schnittkind 
autumn, 


Thomas 
the 


Henry 


out in through 
Company, a play on 


Prometheus together with a 


” 


Any conscientious contribute 
drama 
is welcome, and view 
the “Jacob Leisler”’ 
of William O. Bates 
Moreover, it comes at 
when a of the 


has just been placed in the grounds of the 


recognition. an 


propriate time, statue hero 


Huguenot Association of New Rochelle in 
commemoration of his connection with that 
place. The endeavor to awaken public in- 
terest in a man who played a prominent 
part in stirring events in the early history 
of New York, who was the first to hold 
the position of Governor by virtue of a 
popular vote, and who paid with his life 


the penalty of a loyalty which, whether. or 
not it was misguided, is generally admitted 
to have unselfish and sincere, 
well worth while. And the subject 
the advantage of being comparatively fresh 
to the majority 
the ranks of historical students, as well as 
being susceptible of effective 
matic treatment. Unfortunately, Mr 


been was 


has 
vast of readers outside 
dra- 
Bates 


clearly 


has not proved himself equal to his oppor 
tunity. He has not succeeded either in 
making a good practicable drama or in r« 

creating, with any plausibility, the atmos 

phere of the period. So far as the known 
facts in Leisler’s career are concerned, his 
acceptance of the popular election, his 
seizure of the fort in the name of Kine 
William, his refusal to surrender it except 


to a properly accredited successor, his ulti 


mate loyal submission, his subsequent trial 
at the instigation of his Jacobite enemi« 
and his summary execution as a _ rebel 
against the King whom he was eager to; 
serve—the author follows the existing re: 
ords with sufficient closeness, but the sup 
plementary details with which he has em 


of 


while h 


his character 


bellished them and 
izations 


many 


are grotesque; llalogu 


The Nation 


with its curious mixture of th modern 
with the antique rarely rises above th 
level of cheap melodrama. Structurally tt 
piece is very loose and slipshod, and it 
would require much remodelling to fit it for 
Stage representation, although several o 
it scenes contain good theatrical mat 
rial As a narrative it is interesting in 
Spite of its many absurdities, and it ig 
gests a fleld which might be explored with 
much profit by a capable dramatist 

Edwin Davies Schoonmaker is th ithor 
of The Americans” (Mitchell Kennerley) 
which is one of a series of racial dramas 
including “The Saxons I i ind 

The Hindoos It is an ambitiou fort 
not without a certain measur l 
imagination, but ot ry imy 
illustrations or it philosoph Profs ins 
to deal with the industrial nflict that 
is now raging it offers a it | nel 
figures a timber king, a capable and ada 
mantine materialist—who might hav beer 
taken from any one of half a do recent 
melodramas—and his son, an ard t idealist 
When the former would crush his striking 
workmen by starvation and military for 
the latter advocates liberal onciliatory 
and coéperative measures, identifies himself 
with the cause of the rebels, and finally is 
murdered by a walking delegat« who has 
no sympathy with plans which might put 
an end to the profits of professional agi 
tators Afterward, in the moment of his 
apparent triumph, the timber king himself 
is slain and the militia make common causs 
with the workers whom they have been 
summoned to repress The implication of 
the whole play is that capital must concede 
the demands of labor, adopt socialistic and 
cooperative systems, or prepare to face 
general armed revolution. Mr. Schoonmak 


er exhibits familiarity with certain phases 
of existing social conditions, but no broad 
minded grasp of the whole situation His 
illustrations are both conventional and ex 
travagant, and his evident sincerity lacks 
the ballast of experience. He deserves cred 
it for imaginative dealing with a weighty 
problem, but contributes nothing particu 
larly helpful towards its solution. Why he 
should have elected to write some of his 
dialogue in the blankest of verse | a 
mystery 

The object of two volumes recently pub 
lished, ““‘Dramatization” (Scott, Foresman & 
Co.), by Sarah E. Simons and Clem Irwin 
Orr and \ Dickens Dramati Reader 
(Ginn & Co.), by Fanny Comstock, is to fur 
nish passages from English classics adapt 
ed for dramatic representation in hools 
Whether the encouragement of the theat 
rical instinct in children, without skilled 
ind capable instructors, i iltogether de 
sirable is a question which need not be 
debated here Of course, there is no great 
difficulty in the selection of passages from 
great authors, which, with very littl ltera 
tion, lend themselves readil enough to 
stage enactment, and most of tho collect 
ed in these two books are fam« but many 
of them are hopel lv bevond the inter 
pretative faculti« f boys and girls rhe 
time expended in drilling hildren in the 
mechanical and arrot-like itation of 
such pleces is wholly wasted, and the result 
f all t! labor is likely t mischievous 
in mor waye in one. The lief practical 
alu f mmpilations is to whet the 


appetites of juvenile readers for t 
from which the samples are t n 
One of Massenet's last ! t 
vet printed, had its first hea R 
ay in Paris It is a “melodi 
titled “Loti’s Visions text 1 
Noel it was sung by four rti 
Grand Opéra, Gall and Arbell, 1 
Dulos, and it pleased tl sud 
much that it had to be repeated I 
i ronounced it one of tl ! 
M et melodic inspiratior 
rt ! it Pillnitz in whi 
| Lohengrin” ir nar | 
tion other lay rt 
butel 
a it that tl KN 
Compan tly heard I 
pear in New York at t 
Ho « I x Ma 
Eenelish mpo i { 
t} ire entirel ! 
Henry W 1 ! ted 
ork n t al 
the Q ’ Hall Ore} 
on of rom ace 
An illustrati f L 
iven bya R ia ! 
nist was in Moscow, ir t ! 
that an act had bt ] 
ave a benefit at the theatre; but t 
wi o taken up wit! I that ¢t 
fellow ran a good ! 
empty hous When Li 
promptly offered pla 
during the intermissio rt 
that the theat wa ‘ | 
took In mé thar | 
English band i 1 
nom rhere 1 i special i tituti 
Hall, for the training of bandma 
instrumentalists Atal nt ! 
the official band of this instituti ! 
a programme which is inter i i 
ing the attention paid to Englisl 
included Sullivan Macbeth 0 
talfour Gardiner Shepl ] 
Dance Coleridg: raylor (Char 
Waltzes, the March from Sir Ed 
gar’s “Crown of India,” a selectior 
Kdward German rom Jone i 
ander Mackenzi« Rhapsodie |] 
and Herbert 1 Hair Wood 
nade 
Portugal ha only o mserva 
musi situated at Lisbon The his 
ary paid is $500 a year: assistant 
get $150 Orchestral player thous 
have a union ure iid at tl il 
Theatre no more than $40 to $80 a 
at vaudevill and n ical ned! 
get 60 cents to $1.20 a performatr 
A lecture on kettledrun wa mY 
London the other day by Gabriel ¢ 
He commented on the fact that 
erations the drum has been regard 
rreat extent a t coml Impier t 
thing to be 1 effectivel t 
nd public demonstration of wa 
ind proceeded to demonstra t 
kettledrum is a genuine musical | 
the player of which must t 
» knowledge of r thm and 4d 
avery keen ser f itch and ’ 
sitive touch Hy | of il " 
lecture, a8 many a ix timpani » 
in a composition fo ianofo ind 
by Jul I h and thera ¢ 
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and = five One of the critics wrote that 
clally in the Schumann ‘Sketch in D 
flat’ and the Grieg ‘Berceuse,’ the effect 


was most suggestive and charming.” 


Plar are making to collect funds for 

nz a monument to the composer Ethel- 

bert Nevin at Sewickley Pa where he 

wa rn and died It is probable that 

ther vill be given a concert at which 
t mu ia vill operat 


Art 


Uediaval Church Architecture of 
England by Charles Herbert Moore, 
author of “Development and Charac- 
ter of Gothic Architecture” and “Char- 
acter of Renaissance Architecture.” 
With 23 plates in half-tone and 49 il- 
lustrations in the text. New York: 


rhe Macmillan Co. $3.50 net. 

This interesting and scholarly work, 
by a writer whose two previous books 
have acquainted students of architecture 

th his critical methods and point of 
view, embodies the results of Profes- 
sor Moore's personal investigation and 
study of a large number of the most 
important mediwval English churches, 
the author having taken up his resi- 
dence in England for the special pur- 
pose of pursuing this work. The contri- 
bution he makes to the literature of a 
most interesting subject is so serious 
ind so valuable within the field to 
which the author has confined himself, 
as to deepen one’s regret at the narrow 
ness of his approach to it. The work 
might with propriety have borne the 
title and sub-title “Structural and Logi- 
cal Deficiencies in English Churches; 
\n Analysis and Criticism of the De- 
sign of their Piers, Vaulting-Shafts, and 
Vaulting.” 


Ilis purpose, as stated in the preface, 


o set forth the haracter of medi- 

il church architecture in England in 
the light of a structural analysis and 
parison with the French Gothic art 

l f the conditions under which it 
oduced The special incentive 

| book lay in “the great 
lerstanding of the art of England 

nt, no less than by earlier, 

English writers,” who are charged with 
immentary method of study” and 

a “patriot bias fatal to impartial 

n Professor Moore has never 

1 the courage of his convictions, 

nd in thus boldly challenging English 
id nts on English architecture he 
i t forth his contentions with pun 
ind force, supporting them by 
areful analys ind acute observations 


riding to arguments which are In many 
ases logical and convincing. In so far 
as he endeavors to establish the general 
contentions that the English Norman 
architecture, first introduced from 
France, developed on lines which show 
wk-of that logical evolution from 
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structural exigencies which character- 
izes the French Romanesque; that the 
fundamental! characteristics of this An- 
glo-Norman style persist without essen- 
tial change in the Early English style; 
and that throughout the entire Gothic 
period the English church builders, in 
their treatment of the bay-system and 
of the clustering of piers, in their de- 
sign of vaulting-shafts, and in the rela- 
tion of shafts to vault-ribs, ignored the 
logical considerations which controlled 
the French Gothic builders, Professor 
Moore's reasoning is entirely sound. He 
is also on solid ground in tracing the 
evolutionary relations of Canterbury, 
Lincoln, Salisbury, and the transepts of 
York, and in his view as to the relative 
proportions of French and English in- 
fluences in the design of Westminster 
Abbey. In all these matters he has 
made an important contribution to the 
critical understanding of English medi- 
#val architecture. 

Unfortunately, the force, or at least 
the acceptability, of these contentions is 
weakened by the narrowness of the au- 
thor’s view of the philosophy of archi- 
tectural design. In his preface Mr. Moore 
restricts “the use of the term ‘Gothic 
tc the French art, using the term ‘point- 
ed’ for that architecture of the Middle 
Ages, whether in England or elsewhere, 
in which the pointed arch and other 
details are merely applied to forms of 
building that retain the structural char- 
acter of the older art.” Now it is 
tiue that “the question of names is of 
secondary importance,” and that any 
vriter may define his terms as he pleas- 
es, provided neither he nor the reader 
is misled by either the name or the 
definition. But Mr. Moore is constantly 
misled, and misleads his readers; for 
by quietly ignoring the rightness of any 
other system, method, or point of view 
than that of the Ile-de-France as devel- 
oped between 1140 and 1260 and calling 
all else “non-Gothic” or “not truly 
Gothic,” a habit of mind is acquired, 
and a tone of criticism developed, which 
stamp everything else as inferior. More- 
over, in taking this position he centres 
attention on the “logic” of design as the 
one supreme consideration; and this 
“logic” is furthermore restricted to the 
visible expression of a scientifically de- 
signedstructural framework. And asthe 
author assumes the particular forms and 
methods of this structural expression in 
the Ile-de-France Gothic to be in all 
points the most perfect forms and meth- 
ods, every deviation from these is crit- 
icised as inferior or “non-Gothic.” Thus 
the fundamental narrowness of Mr. 
Moore's definition of “Gothic” comes to 
be far more than a mere question of 
names, and is found to vitiate his entire 
critical position. For it leads him to 
err widely in two most important partic- 
ulars. He ignores the very existence of 
the logic of esthetic expression, which 


” FF 


in a work of architecture may claim 
equal importance and validity with the 
logic of structural expression; and he 
condemns the application even of struc- 
tural logic in the English examples, 
when it deviates from the French appli- 
cations of the same logic. Thus the 
English multiple-ribbed vaulting, which 
was primarily developed to simplify the 
construction, was an extension of the 
fundamental principle of vault-ribbing 
which lies at the very heart of Gothic 
architectural development; but Mr. 
Moore calls it a violation of that prin- 
ciple! So also the superb hammer-beam 
trusses of Westminster Hall and other 
like examples are condemned because 
the only correct form of truss is as- 
sumed to be that which exerts no thrust 
on the walls, i. e., the truss with a tie- 
beam. Why it is not as permissible to 
build a timber roof that exerts a thrust 
as a stone roof that exerts a thrust, is 
not explained. Parity of reasoning 
would either condemn all vaulting in 
favor of a lintel construction, or com- 
pel the use of the iron or timber tie for 
vaulting, as in many Italian churches. 
Furthermore, the criticism of the 
structural logic of English churches is 
to such an extent confined to the de- 
sign of the pier sections and the rela- 
tion of the vaulting shafts to the vault- 
ing ribs as to make these appear to be 
not merely important elements, but al- 
most the whole, of Gothic architecture. 
Mr. Moore's contention on this point ap- 
pears to be that the failure of the Eng- 
lish medizwval builders, in any one of 
their churches, to carry continuous 
vaulting shafts from the floor, or at 
least from the main pier-caps to the 
spring of the vaulting, with a distinct 
member for each vault-rib, stamps all 
their work as fundamentally illogical 
and hence “not truly Gothic,” and that 
their multiplication of shafts, ribs, and 
mouldings was not motived by any 
sound or truly Gothic structural logic. 
He never allows the reader to suspect 
that every vaulting shaft in every Goth- 
ic building is a structural superfluity, 
which can be cut away at any point or 
dispensed with altogether, without en- 
dangering the stability of the vaulting; 
that, indeed, the vaulting shaft was a 
purely decorative device—a product of 
wsthetic, not structural, logic, intended 
to give the eye the esthetic satisfaction 
of an apparent, though actually unnec- 
essary, support from the ground up; 
and that the clustering of shafts so as 
to give every supported member its own 
apparent support is also a purely 
esthetic device, the structural essential 
being a sufficient sectional area for the 
plier, rather than any particular form of 
section. The codrdination of supporting 
and supported members is a means of 
wsthetic effect based on apparent struc- 
tural relations which do not really ex- 
ist. It is not really more “true,” though 
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it is from one narrow point of view 
more “logical,” than designing these 
various members with a view to purely 
decorative effects. In other words, the 
entire apparatus of the greater part of 
the criticism of English architecture in 
this book is based upon critical assump- 
tions which are fundamentally open 
question, though urged as axiomatic by 


to 


the author; and upon which, even grant- 
ing his point of view, he has built, along 
with perfectly sound and just 
criticisms, many that are unfair and 
erroneous. 


many 


One contention which is repeatedly 
urged is scientifically incorrect. The au- 
thor appears to think that the load on 
the groin-ribs varies materially with the 
section and form of the vault-cells, so 
that domical transverse vault (i. 


one with a concave rising ridge of the 


a 6... 


French type) “bears more effectively” 
on the groin-ribs than one with a hori- 
zontal straight ridge (p. 27). His fig- 


ure 20 in support of this curious con- 
tention is wholly misleading. The trans- 
cells, whatever their form, are 
wholly by the groin-ribs, and 
upon it in proportion to their 
veight, not their section. So also he 
contends that the widening of the 
“conoids” of English vaults towards the 
clear-story prevents the “concentration 
of the vault thrust’ which would 
possible if they were narrowed against 
the clear-story. It is not easy to under- 
stand the system, of statics implied in 
this which 
there is considerable insistence. 


verse 
carried 


“bear” 


be 


singular contention, on 

One might fairly expect in a careful 
study of English medizwval church arch- 
irecture some description, analysis, and 
appreciation of the polygonal chapter 
of Lichfield, Wells, Salisbury, 
and Westminster. They are the most 
original creations of that architecture, 
absolutely English, and as logical, in 
the French Gothic sense, as the nave of 
Amiens. There is no discussion of the 
planning of English churches, except in 
the references to the inferiority of their 


houses 


square east ends to the apsidal east 
ends of French churches—a fair crit- 
icism, most architects will agree. But 


the plan as a whole is nowhere discuss- 
ed as an architectural conception in it- 


self, and this every architect will feel 
is a serious defect in a work which pro- 
fesses to treat of church architecture. 
The towers and spires of English 
churches are in like manner ignored; 
and nowhere are the fundamental ideas, 


the basic artistic conceptions, that un- 
derlie the design of the 
the considerations both 
and artistic that differentiate their 
plans and proportions from the 
French, recognized or even referred to. 
The exquisite beauty of the carved or- 
nament, the marvellous perfection of 
execution of the 
in the thirteenth 


great church- 


es, practical 


mouldings, especially 
century, 


are dispar 


ideals. All the charm and loveliness of 
the English Gothic churches, which ap- 
peal so strongly to tourist and architect 
alike, are outweighed, in 
stern judgment, by their nonconformity 
to the French logic of design in respect 
pier sections, 
vault-ribs. The 
Ely is condemned in toto, in con 


the author's 


to vaulting shaft 


magnificent oct 
detail, and execution, as inappropriate; 
it is a gigantic mistake. For 
products of the perpendicular sty! 


all the 
Mr 
Moore expresses disfavor amounting to 
contempt. 


In spite of these deficiencies, the stu 
dent of medieval architecture will find 
this a stimulating, informing and sug 


gestive book. It is sound in its scholar 


ship and in its statement of facts, keen 
in its analysis, and simple and direct 
in its style. The illustrations are ex 
cellent, the author’s own drawings lx 
ing models of faithful and brilliant de 
lineation. Nearly all the more impor 
tant cathedrals and abbeys of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries are 
passed under longer or shorter review, 


though in no case is any church consid 


ered as a whole, either historically or 
critically. The book is admirably 
printed, but the proof-reading is not 


faultless in the matter of foreign names 
Viollet-le-Duc twice Voillet 
le Duc; Rivoira is misprinted Rivora; 
San (or Sant’ Ambrogio) be 
comes the bilingual St. Ambrogio; the 
French quotation at the bottom of pags 
3 contains six errors in lines; 
John’s Chapel, in the Tower of London, 
of 


is printed 


Ambrogio 


two St 


is St. Joseph's, in the list illustra 


tions 

“Colonial Furniture in America,” by 
Luke Vincent Lockwood, will be publish 
ed by Scribners this summer 

Mr. Charles H. Caffin’s “The Story of 
British Painting,” originally announced for 
publication in 1912, is in hand for issue 
in October or November this year (Cen 
tury). It will show reproductions forty 
famous British paintings 

ye 
Finance 
THE NEW ERA IN AMERICAN 
FINANCE 

With the substantial rec on the 
Stock Exchange, these past two weeks, 
trom its exaggerated gloom and despon- 
dency of the two or three months pre 
ceding, and with the passing of the mar- 
kets into something resembling normal 


conditions, the mind of tli financial 
community has turned once more to 
the question, whether complete restora- 
tion of financial equilibrium will bring 


us back to the familiar episodes of the 
whether, 
new era 


finance 
before 


decade past, or in 


other things, 


as 


in a lies 





aged as departures from the Fren n! 





1Od) 


us. The problem is deeply interesting 


The death, last week, of another of t 
promoting capitalists whose names we 
constantly on the lips of Wall Street 
the exciting days of 1901 and lt 
a reminder of the extent to whic! 
the actors on that memorable stage ha 
ended their several careers, in th 
ears since the era of promoti 
nation, and speculation itself ca 
end 

Announcements of this kind s 
tar and how rapidly the world ha 
ed. It is sometimes hard for peopl 

ave lived through such an era 
ave seen its beginning, s clima t 
waning, and perhaps shared in th: 
mon de.usion that it must go on 

to realize how completely part 


lar qualities and phenomena have disa 


peared from the social, political ul 
financial scene 

The period itself sometimes 
only yesterday sometimes a nera 
tion ago. But the reminder o it it 
actually was comes forcibly when t 
conspicuous leaders, in an extraord 
era of the kind, pass away from 
present scen¢ Of the typical f 
the dramatic chapter of finance 
appropriately ended in the great ! 
of 1907, very few are left When 
mentions only Morgan, Harriman, Gat 
and Keene, it is possible to und ta 
how soon the active figures of t | 
riod will be to the rising generation a 
much mere matters of tradition and ; t 
history as the exploiters of 156% nd 
IS70 were to the men of 189 

With attention thus directed to t 
tact that the era of speculative exp! i 
tion, in and out of Wall Street, is a 
tually dead and gone, conjecture as t 
the character of the coming period 
grows interesting. It is a curious fact 
that a great financial panic is invaria 


bly the landmark separating such finar 


cial and economic eras from one anoth 
er. The succeeding periods never resen 
ble ome t 


another, except in the mere fa 
of their alternate depression and expan 


sion, and, what is equally impres 


al 


ivé 
the social and political character! 
the finan 


the period change with 


To realize how far we have already 
drifted from the days of 1901, it is not 
necessary even to point to the present 
attitude of great railway and industrial! 
corporations towards the people, to th 
revolt of the Stock Exchange it 
against the abuses practiced on it ba 
ly half-a-dozen years ago, or to th: in 
ishing of the financial dictators t 
their Wall Street court The an! 
of life which was pursued by the extra 
ordinary body of overnight “multi-mi! 
lionaires” in that famous period, thei 
flaunting personal display, their specta 
ular gambling exploits after Stock } 
change hours, would be as inconceival 
in the surrounding circumstances of to 
day as would the charter of a Fall Riv 
steamer, after the plan of Fisk an 











L110 


Gould in 1869, for an 


on financial affairs with 
President of the United 


evening s person- 
ai conversation 
thei the 


guest, 
State 
Veopl 
point o ew 
America 


finance 


wholly disintérested 
there are any such peo- 
will agree 
well as society at large, 
id of that demoralizing 
panorama of the 
ceeded it gradually un- 


vith a 


ple 


that 


in probably 


as 
the new 
begin to see more clearly 
of the next 
It has certainly not yet 
except that, 
is concerned, a spirit 
work- 


character 
qualitie 80 
ntry 
ed 


conservatism, of 
ol 


ha 


real rather than 


already 


s 


y things come 


{) concl ion 


however, may be safely 


day of reckless experiment 


b finance and business is for the 
definitely past 
old-fa 


and me 


present 
Nobody hears any long- 
economic law 


ligible 


shioned being 
and our material 
be built up on a 
basis for that reason. Wheth- 
and political 
tined similarly to settle down to that 


molete 


prosperity is bound to 


sounder 


worlds 


social 


are 
dé 


sober and 


rational basis is perhaps an- 
That the course of events 


other 


on the 


question 
Stock Exchange, and with finance 
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in general, is very apt to foreshadow at 
long range the course of events in these 
other quarters, would at least suggest 
that the wild ideas and extravagant com- 
motion, which lately all 
fields except finance, will eventually sub- 
side as they have in the financial 
field since 1907 


have beset 


done 
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Proverbs, etc. 2 vols. Frowde. 
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1852-1872: The Diary of a School Girl. 
Third edition, enlarged. Holt. $1.30 net. 

Robins, M. E. Songs Through the Night. 
Woodstock, N. Y.: The Maverick Press. 

Royal Historical Society Publications. Vol. 
XXII, Official Diary of Lieut.-Gen. Adam 
Williamson; Vol. XXIII, English Mer- 
chants and the Spanish Inquisition in the 
Canaries. London: The Society. 

Sheldon, H. C. Christian Science So-called. 
Eaton & Mains. 50 cents net. 


Tod, M N. International Arbitration 
amongst the Greeks. Frowde. 

Townsend, C. W. Sand Dunes and Salt 
Marshes. Boston: Dana Estes. $2 net. 
Walcott, C. D. Cambrian Geology and 
Paleontology. Vol. 57, Nos. 11 and 12. 
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INDIAN PAGES 
AND PICTURES 


Rajputana, Sikkim, The Punjab, 
and Kashmir 
By MICHAEL M. SHOEMAKER. 


Author of “The Heart of the Orient,’’ 
“Islam Lands,’’ ete 
a With 57 JHuatrations. $2.50 net. 
By mail, $2.75. 
‘‘An admirable book. There is probably 


no other work which covers quite the same 
ground, and in such brief compass an! clear 
language depicts the complexity of the life 
of the great Peninsula . In Mr. Shoe- 
maker's personally conducted tour we enjoy 


the advantages of combining impressionism 
with the realism of precise statement of 
fact Abundant excellent illustrations use 


fully supplement the text. . . . In one guc- 
cinet volume we have, probably as nearly as 
it may be accomplished, an epitome of India 
that avoids the frigid and desiccated style 
of the guide book.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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THE ENERGY SYSTEM 
OF MATTER 


A Deduction from Terrestrial 
Energy Phenomena 
By JAMES WEIR 


Spo Price $2.00 net (Postage 12 cents.) 
It may be said wifhout hesitation that 
the originality and striking character of the 


ntral idea of the book, built up on a solid 
basis of clear observation and simple exper! 
ment is calenlated to change in no sight 
degree the current of modern scientific 
thought and deflect It towards a saner and 
more adequate conception of the evergy 
in the world areund us, it is a 
book which shonld be of interest to students 
of new tendencies in the selentific world 
From the Preface 
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